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« EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Witn the military occupation of the Rhine safely accom- 
plished on March 7, and the fortification of that area com- 
menced, the German Government set itself 

- ea the task of persuading the English to persuade 
the French that nothing much had happened. 

We saw during March how that was done. April followed and 
foreign politics in our country went along their path of 
delusion. From the moment the British and French Govern- 
ments were foolish enough to allow a discussion on Germany’s 
right to break treaties they were hamstrung. Herr Hitler 
sent a fresh set of plans to this country on April 1, one of his 
claims being that of ‘“ colonial equality.” This means that 
someone is to hand Germany the Colonial Empire she has 
been unable to keep for herself. We do not propose to follow 
Mr. Eden’s example and to discuss Herr Hitler’s points. 
Like other German rulers he will not observe any under- 
takings he makes if he wishes to throw them over, it is, there- 
fore, useless to consider them. The German “ peace” plan 
was replied to by a French “ peace’ plan. Both schemes will 
disappear, the German because it is only designed to waste 
time, and the French because it proposes an internationalism 
| which no German would hear of and which would not be 
very popular anywhere. In the meantime people who want 
to understand the situation would be well advised to read a 
small Blue Book issued last month (C.M.D. 5143) which 
prints ‘‘ Correspondence showing the Course of certain 
Diplomatic Discussions directed towards securing a European 
settlement, June, 1934, to March, 1936.” This compilation 
exhibits three British Foreign Secretaries, Sir John Simon, 
Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Eden, all engaged in building sand 
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castles in places where they were certain to be obliterated as 
fast as they were put up. To the plain man it is perfectly 
astonishing that three educated men should think these 
activities worth while. They are all too intelligent to 
imagine that such operations can have any international 
value whatsoever, but as, month after month, they continued 
to work at their hopeless task they no doubt believed that 
they could persuade the electorate that their activities had 
value. There is every reason to suppose that Mr. Eden is 
still engaged in the same way. 


THE diplomatic correspondence in question opens with a 
memorandum on an Eastern Pact which, it was suggested, 
. should be signed by Germany and her Eastern 
neighbours. It was one pledging the countries 
concerned to lend assistance to each other 
in the event of attack, and it recognised Locarno which 
Russia offered to guarantee. This effort to get Germany into 
the modern European frame is dated June 27, 1934. Three 
days later Herr Hitler drenched Germany in blood, assas- 
sinating all those whose rivalry he feared, and their friends 
and supporters. Several hundred people were murdered and 
their bodies burned to prevent any subsequent inquiry into 
how they had been slaughtered. In a more sensitive age 
this would have checked the desire of a British Government 
for the friendship of the man who had ordered this holocaust. 
It only made Sir John Simon keener to grasp his hand. On 


The Diplomatic 
Correspondence 


July 12 the British Ambassador in Berlin was urged to get 
Germany to agree to “the proposed Pact .. . Germany 
would now be on a footing of complete equality ... .” ete. 


On September 8, 1934, Germany rejected the Pact. On 
February 22, 1935, Sir John Simon was invited to Berlin. 
He went there on March 25. He described his conversations 
with Herr Hitler to the House of Commons on April 9. He 
told the House that Herr Hitler would not sign an Eastern 
Pact, that he was not prepared to include Lithuania in any 
Pact. He stated that Germany required 550,000 soldiers 
and to build to 35 per cent. of the British Navy. After so 
direct a statement of Germany’s views it would have been 
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thought that the British Foreign Minister would leave that 
country out of any proposed agreements for maintaining 
peace, but on April 11 he telegraphed to the British Ambassa- 
dor in Berlin begging him to re-open the question of a pact. 
Seeing that he was so anxious to continue to correspond 
with them in this matter, the German Government under- 
took to oblige, and a long despatch was sent to London on 
April 12. This, in more diplomatic language than Herr 
Hitler had used, indicated some of Germany’s demands. 


Att through 1935 the little sand castles were erected just 
where the tide would obliterate them, and each time this 

happened the German demands rose. The 
lig Beg haste of the British Government to yield to 

the claims put forward caused them to make the 
Anglo-German Naval Agreement, which—although it was 
only concluded in June last year—has not been observed by 


Germany. In May, 1935, Herr Hitler adhered to Locarno 


~ 


in a public speech. This undertaking, as we know, was 
broken on March 7, a date at which the Germans were still 
playing with the innocent Mr. Eden. All through this Blue 
Book, which contains 59 important papers, the British Foreign 
Secretary—whichever one was in office—was crawling about 
begging Germany to come and play the game of pretending 
to want peace, and in this process Germany must have 
conceived a contempt for Britain which it is intolerable to 
think of. On March 6, 1936, Mr. Eden wrote a long despatch 


\to the British Ambassador in Berlin describing his genu- 


flexions that day to the German Ambassador in his effort to 


persuade Germany to conclude an Air Pact. On that occasion 


the Ambassador gravely remarked that there was “no 
opposition in principle on the Chancellor’s part to an Air 
Pact.”” The next day Herr von Hoesch called to announce 
that Germany had broken her treaty engagements, and that 
the Rhineland Provinces were re-occupied. Mr. Eden’s first 
reactions were right and natural, and he said what was 
required. On March 26 he recapitulated to the British 
Ambassador in Berlin the course of the correspondence 
printed in this Blue Book and the failure to arrive at any 
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arrangement with Germany. There is no evidence that he 
has learned the lesson these failures teach. 


WHILE gullible British Ministers are endeavouring to extract 
nourishment from what one of our contributors calls 
“ Herr Hitler’s synthetic peace terms,” let us 
Booby. Trap look behind the smoke screen devised for our 
bewilderment and listen to the German Chan- 
cellor when he is speaking to his own people. To us he alleges 
that he is ready to replace broken promises by new under- 
takings. How much value are these likely to have? The 
answer was given almost at the same time as the question 
was asked. On March 26, speaking at Leipzig, Herr Hitler 
is reported to have said :— 
WE INTERPRET TREATIES AS WE THINK RIGHT, AND WE DO NOT 
SUBMIT TO THE JUDGMENT OF OTHERS. (Reuter). 
And on the same occasion :— 
“If anyone talks to me about paragraphs or the letters of a treaty 
I can only say ‘ You understand the paragraphs in this way and we in 
that, but I am responsible to the German people and not to a treaty.’” 
(Times. Our italics). 
These two passages alone would be enough to inform men of 
ordinary prudence that the undertakings of Herr Hitler will 
go the way of all other German undertakings whenever it 
suits the Government of that country to repudiate them. 
In our time we have seen the jettisoning of the guarantee to 
Belgium in 1914, and the repudiation of the Locarno and 
Versailles Treaties, while the Anglo-German Naval Treaty 
of last June—not yet eleven months old—has not been kept 
by Germany. The constant procession of British Ministers 
from one German booby-trap to another is exasperating to 
watch. They themselves only suffer in reputation, but our 
unfortunate country suffers materially. 


THE German Government re-occupied the Rhineland pro- 
vinces demilitarised by the Versailles and Locarno Treaties 
on March 7. The population of these districts 
ee, received the soldiers with terror, foreseeing an 
instant reaction on the part of France and her 


guarantors. When this did not eventuate, owing to British 
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hesitation and the Italo-Abyssinian embroglio, the Rhine- 
landers breathed again. A disciplined army would, they 
thought, be preferable to the Nazi forces which have 
terrorised them for three years. Herr Hitler, confident in the 
power of skilled German diplomats, threw up a cloud of pro- 
posals to keep the Locarno Powers busy, and proclaiming 
his own personal triumphs to the German people demanded 
of them a vote of confidence on March 29. This he got by 
the very simple means of not allowing anyone to vote against 
his policy and by counting blank papers as votes for him. 
The Germans have never been at any time a self-governing 
people. It is only 120 years since they freed their serfs and 
we must never judge their reactions as if they had, like the 
English, Dutch and French, struggled for liberty. Herr 
Hitler has eliminated the few Germans who might have 
opposed him by putting them into punishment camps. He 
has disfranchised the Jews on the wholly fanciful belief that 
they might have voted for liberty. He has sufficiently 
dominated the Catholic Church for it to have been advisable 
for Catholic bishops to instruct their flocks that they need not 
vote against the Nazi regime. Voters were watched at the 
ballot boxes and sick people were made to mark their papers 
at home. Every device that could be applied to stimulate a 
very impressionable people was used. The result was a 
foregone conclusion. Some 98 per cent. of the electors all over 
Germany voted for Herr Hitler’s policy. These so-called 
elections provide a very interesting instance of mass hysteria ; 
they have no other interest except for the effect they may 
have on Herr Hitler himself. He recently spoke of himself 
as “inspired.” It is a very serious thing if he believes this. 


THE Hitler affair could be used by advertising agents to show 
the immense value of organised publicity. The Nazi regime 
: lives on it. Herr Goebbels boasts of the 

immense sums spent outside Germany in 
boosting the individuals who have seized 

power in that country. Even reputable English papers are 
caught by this campaign and irresponsible British peers, 
dazzled by the artificial light, line up in the cortege organised 
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for the German figurehead. The “election” campaign was 
run on yellow press lines. Huge streamers everywhere, with 
slogans quite unconnected with reality, “ Hitler will bring 
peace to the world,” “Do you know what it means to see 
your dearest starving?” A very interesting account was 
given in the New Statesman and Nation on April 4 by a 
correspondent in Germany of the effect of all this :— 


On Monday, the 23rd, I spoke with Catholics in the Rhineland who 
were still convinced, not only that National Socialism was immoral, 
but that Germany would in a temporal sense be very much further by 
now if Briining had remained in power. On the same day the verger 
in one of Germany’s famous churches drew aside my companion to tell 
him a very naughty Hitler story with great satisfaction. By the end 
of the week, however, the atmosphere had perceptibly changed. Every- 
where election posters crowded more and more thickly upon one 
another. In every railway station loud speakers roared out unceasing 
slogans about the Leader who is Freedom, Honour, Peace and Bread ; 
if one took a taxi, one was immediately encased with large labels 
announcing that “The German Taxi-driver is for Adolf Hitler”; 
wherever the road was up, a streamer would appear declaring ‘‘ Thanks 
to the Fiihrer, we are building here.’ Armed though one might be with 
a sceptical nature and a British passport, one had an uncomfortable 
feeling of being, not merely exasperated or amused, but also under- 
mined. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW 


Ir an Englishman who is able to see uncensored newspapers 
feels himself to be ‘‘ undermined,’ what must be the effect 
Saat on the ever gullible German? The corre- 
oe spondent we have quoted goes on to say that 
opposition to this mass propaganda was 

impossible :— 
What chance can a few tiny illegal pamphlets headed, “‘ For Germany 
against Hitler”? have of converting a waverer at a time like this ? 
I saw the S.A. come to fetch some people who had failed to vote half- 
an-hour before the polling stations closed. I heard directly from a 
Nazi official that voting papers left blank were counted as for Hitler. 
. . . Nazi Germany is governed by terror and hypnotism. . . . I hear 
from Jewish acquaintances that old friends, who seemed at first un- 
moved by the anti-Semitic campaign, have cut them in the streets of 
late; even rich people without jobs to lose do this, because of the 
jobs they might some day need. In country towns like Mainz, the 
loathsome Der Stiirmer is posted up (so that every page is visible) at 
regular stations about five minutes’ walk from one another; the 
theme last week was the Jews as seducers of boys. ‘‘ God help the 
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Jews, the Catholics and the oppositional Protestants when once the 
Olympic Games are over,” I heard a man exclaim the other day—a 
man who knew Germany well and by no means entirely condemned the 
Nazis. 
What the writer does not mention in his brief survey, how- 
ever, is the gusto with which Germans do things that would be 
repulsive to the average Briton. We can remember the 
obvious delight taken by German soldiers in the special 
brutalities only practised by German armies, and the 
unanimity with which the German people at home joined in 
the ill-treatment of prisoners. If “‘ Nazi Germany is governed 
by terror’ we ought to add that the bulk of the population 
seems to enjoy this state of affairs. 


STAFF conversations between British, French and Belgian 
officers of the Army, Navy and Air Force, took place in 

London on April 15 and the days following. 
They were harmonious and clarified the 
position considerably. The mot d’ordre of the German 
propaganda which is so strong in our press and Parliament 
is that such conversations will tie us undesirably to French 
policy. Even Mr. Lloyd George has put forward the 
ridiculous thesis that without the pre-War staff conversations 
we should not have supported Belgium and France in their 
resistance to Germany’s attack. What is true is that without 
them our support would have been ineffective. What is not 
realized by the public here is that the French can perfectly 
defend themselves against German attack, but alone they 
cannot undertake to defend Belgium as well. It is, therefore 
with Belgium that our strategical arrangements have to be 
made, although we should have to use French ports and 
railways to get our troops there, and our Navy would be 
wanted to hold the seas for us and our allies. All this involves 
organisation of a detailed kind. It is hoped that when 
Germany realises that we do not mean to break our Locarno 
pledges she will put water in the heady wine she has recently 
been drinking. Prevention is better than cure, and as a 
contributor to this number has pointed out, it was not the 
encirclement of Germany that brought about the last War, 
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but the gap in that encirclement caused by the conviction 
held in Germany that Britain would break her pledge to 
Belgium. 


Herr Hitter is demanding colonies, and the request for 
these is believed to be her price for going to Geneva. On 
April 15 Mr. Amery wrote a letter to The 


Ssoemay's Times, in which he stated the case for refusing 
Demand for : 
Colonies this form of Danegeld :— 


As an implied condition of Germany’s entering the 
League of Nations and settling down in peace with her neighbours, 
Herr Hitler has asked that the question of ‘“‘ colonial equality ” shall 
“within a reasonable time be clarified by friendly discussion.”” May 
I suggest that it is of vital importance that this process of clarification 
should take place first, and that its conclusions should be accepted by 
Germany before there is any question of her entering the League ? 
Otherwise we can be certain that “ colonial equality ” will only prove 
another Franco-Soviet pact, a grievance serving as a pretext for some 
fresh denunciation of any settlement which may be reached. 


“What Herr Hitler evidently means,” says Mr. Amery, is 
that “‘ Germany should be given, at someone else’s expense, a 
Colonial Empire. Why?” He went on :— 


She had such an empire once, and lost it in a War which she began 
and in which she was defeated. What special reason is there for revers- 
ing the verdict of history in her case? There is nothing in the man- 
datory position of her own former colonies to constitute such a claim. 
Germany ceded those colonies outright, not to the League of Nations, 
but to the major Allied and associated Powers. That these Powers, 
in dividing them among themselves, also agreed to administer them 
under special arrangements designed for the benefit of the natives 
and in the supposed interest of world trade, and formally sanctioned 
by the League, was and is no concern of Germany’s. 


Ir Germany has no claims in law or equity, as Mr. Amery 
has said, has she any claims on the ground of economic 


Claims ? It is, after all, worth while remembering what 
part her colonies played in the economic life of 

Germany before the War. In 1913 (I am quoting German official 
figures) they took 0.6 per cent. of Germany’s exports and furnished her 
with 0.5 per cent. of her imports. In the ten years 1904-13 they 
absorbed 0.13 per cent. of Germany’s total emigration and under 
0.005 per cent. of her increase of population. By that year their total 
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German population, including 3,000 soldiers and police, was under 
20,000. And this result was achieved with a heavy loss of revenue. 
.. . In any case, what right have we, in disregard of our mandatory 
obligations, to surrender populations who, whether technically full 
British subjects or not, are living contentedly under the British flag ? 
What is there, whether in the practice or the avowed principles of 
German Nazism, to encourage us in the belief that transfer will involve 
for them greater prosperity, more freedom, better opportunities for 
self-development ? 
And, says Mr. Amery, why should we make such a transfer 
of territory ? 

If Germany, then, has no special claim either on political, economic, 
or moral grounds for such a transfer, what is to be our motive in making 
it? Is it the fear that Germany will refuse to live at peace with her 
neighbours unless we give this satisfaction, if not to her needs, at any 
rate as a solace to her feelings ? And what evidence have we that her 
feelings will not require an additional solace on similar terms a few 
years later? The paying of danegeld is rarely good business in the 
long run. 

We recommend our Cabinet Ministers to attend a lecture in 


an elementary school on Danegeld. 


On April 7 a momentous step was taken by the Union of 
South Africa when, at a joint sitting of the two Houses of 
_ , Parliament, the educated natives of the Cape 
poration Province were deprived of the Parliamentary 
vote which they have exercised ever since a 

constitution was granted to Cape Colony in 1854. The Act— 
the Native Representation Act—is now law, and the five 
million natives from all over South Africa who have held 
with the utmost tenacity to this symbol of citizenship, even 
though exercised only in one province of the Union, have 
despair in their hearts. This disfranchisement Act is part of a 
long anti-native campaign during which General Hertzog has 
passed legislation depriving natives of the right to do skilled 
work and to purchase land. They may now not be outside 
their houses after 10 p.m. without a special pass. It is true 
that in the Act depriving them of the exercise of the franchise 
alongside white men at the polls in the Cape Province, 
natives all over South Africa have been given the power to 
vote on a separate Black franchise for three white delegates 
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who are to sit in Parliament as their representatives, but in 
the segregating of the voters and their reduction to a black 
list lies the loss of their status and their power. The natives 
controlled ten seats in this Parliament, in spite of the way 
in which General Hertzog had, by administrative means, 
hunted them out of their votes by raising the means and 
educational tests for native voters. When he first became 
Prime Minister there were some 20,000 of these ; at the last 
election not many more than 10,000 remained. The difference 
this power of the vote makes in the relation of the natives 
and white men to each other is shown in the better relations 
of masters and men, and the far greater humanity of the 
treatment of natives in the Cape Province to other provinces, 
notably those of the former Boer Republics. 


THE history of the native franchise question in these last 
few years is worth recording. In 1929, General Hertzog 
: introduced a Bill for depriving natives of 

~ naga the the Cape Province of their votes. But in 1929, 
General Smuts had not turned his coat; 

he was born in Cape Colony, he had been reared under the 
liberal conditions of English rule, he thought it intolerable, 
in 1929, that a franchise which had been well exercised for 
75 years, should be withdrawn. Supported by the British 
and by the whole native community, he opposed the Bill. 
It was withdrawn. Having failed in his first effort, General 
Hertzog proceeded by sap and mine to degrade the status 
of natives within the Union, and, having in the Balfour 
Resolution of the 1926 Imperial Conference the means, as 
he believed, of removing the humane influence of British 
Imperial power, he proceeded with other legislation for 
lowering the position of the vast native population of South 
Africa. At the beginning of this year he returned to the 
attack, and this time he produced a Bill with the help of 
General Smuts, now Minister of Justice, which totally deprived 
natives of their vote. This Bill, though not too much for 
General Smuts, Mr. Patrick Duncan, Senator Clarkson or 
Mr. Stuttaford—the three latter are said to be of British 
descent—was too much for British public opinion in South 
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Africa. There was a movement of indignation. The Govern- 
ment of the Union did not attempt to resist—they yielded and 
dodged. On February 7 General Hertzog withdrew the Bill. 
A period of subterranean intrigue supervened, after which 
a new measure was introduced which accorded three white 
members to be elected upon a purely native franchise and 
for the whole Union, with other trifling concessions. The 
natives instantly refused this, and with their British sup- 
porters claimed that they could not be disfranchised without 
reference to the Imperial Parliament. The contention being 
that in the Act of Union, 1909, this franchise had been reserved. 
Lord Crewe, speaking for the Government in the House of 
Lords on July 27, 1909, had said : 


‘. .. This (native franchise) is a matter on which we should not 
say that the power of disallowance, which, of course, belongs to the 
Crown, would not be exercised.”—(HANSARD.) 


This, in the timid and hesitating language practised 


| by politicos in our time, meant that native enfranchisement 


was an Imperial responsibility. 


. Durtne the period of confusion and intrigue which followed 
_ the withdrawal of the Bill, General Smuts made a speech 


; in which he announced that the natives 

a aan had accepted a compromise. There was no 

ground, whatever, for this, and the native 

reply was prompt. The All-African Congress, which was 

sitting at the time, issued a denial. This Congress speaks 

in the name not only of South African, but of all African 

natives. Their repudiation of the Government proposals 

was complete. It is worth noting, for the document is an 

historic one, in it the natives have stated their case and their 
claims. 

“Whereas the All-African Convention, held at Bloem- 
fontein on December 16, 1935, had resolved that it was 
opposed to the abolition of the Cape native franchise and 
had reiterated its firm conviction that the Cape native 
franchise was a matter of such vital importance to all the African 
people of South Africa that it could not bargain nor compromise 
with the political citizenship of the African people by sacrificing 
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the franchise as is proposed in Clause 1 of the Representation 
of Natives Bill. 

** And, whereas the members of the executive committee 
of the Convention had assembled in Cape Town since the 
opening of Parliament in January, to initiate and negotiate 
with the Hon. the Prime Minister, the members of the Senate 
and the Parliamentary representatives most concerned with 
the native vote : 

“And, whereas the result of the interview of the All- 
African Convention executive with the Hon. the Prime 
Minister on February 13, 1936, was the absolute refusal of 
the Prime Minister to withdraw Clause 1 of the Bill and the 
substitution of an offer by him to retain the Cape franchise 
in an atrophied form of separate rolls for native voters, and the 
right to elect three members for the Assembly, two European 
members for the Cape Provincial Council, and an additional 
two European senators : 

“Whereas the Hon. the Prime Minister has refused our 
pressing request to refer the Prime Minister’s new proposal 
to our people in convention : 

*“ Now, therefore, we have had no alternative but to 
assume the responsibility and adhere to our mandate, to 
oppose any alteration of the present Cape native franchise. 


“Tue All-African Convention committee feels that the 
blame for the deadlock thus created must not be placed on 
them for any national repercussions that may 
result from the indiscretion of ill-conceived 
and one-sided legislation. 

“The executive committee is convinced that the funda- 
mental principle of full political equality hitherto entrenched 
in the Cape native franchise will be wilfully and unjustly 
violated by the passage in Parliament of Clause 1 of the 
Bill, a violation that would perpetuate the discrimination 
against natives of South Africa by reason of their colour 
throughout all future legislation by Parliament. 

“ Further the executive committee is convinced that this 
differentiation in electing the lawmakers of the country, 
of which natives form an integral and inseparable part, cannot 
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in any circumstances whatsoever receive their support, 
sanction or ratification. 

“The committee is firmly convinced that the policy of 
common citizenship as expressed in the Cape native franchise 
is the only one that would ensure harmony between the races 
and make South Africa the palladium of racial peace in 
Africa. 

“The committee further considers that the proposal em- 
bodied in Clause 1 of the Bill constitutes a departure from the 
spirit of the Treaty of Vereeniging, in which provision was made 
for the consideration of the granting of the franchise to natives in 
the north after the introduction of self-government to the Orange 
Free State and the Transvaal. 

“The committee is convinced that the only safe form of 
franchise would be one which, regardless of race or colour, 
was based upon a common form of qualification.” [Our 
italics. ] 


We have quoted the native manifesto almost in full. It 
is a document of great importance. The English press in this 

country has ignored the whole affair; yetit 
mr Con Ste would have been thought that with our huge 
African Empire the resolution passed by an All-African 
Convention on so important a matter might have merited 
comment. The South African natives, with their great 
leader, Doctor Jabavu, have been admirable in restraint 
and loyalty. If they had behaved worse they might have 
been treated better, but they have broken no laws, founded 
no secret societies, nor have they refused to pay taxes. They 
have not even withheld their labour. The British hear a 
great deal nowadays about Italy’s breach of faith to the 
League. How about Britain’s breach of faith to African natives 
who are British subjects; how about our undertakings to 
these natives when we handed South Africa over to the Dutch 
in 1909? Let us look to our morals before we begin to 
criticise those of foreign governments, for which we have 
no responsibility and over which we have no control. We 
have a clear duty to the South African native. The Crown 
has the power to withhold signature from such legislation 
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as that recently passed in South Africa. And His Majesty 
should be advised of this, for we are not ready to see the 
loyal South African population pass into slavery and oppres- 
sion and the revolt that must ultimately come from such 
conditions. The Hertzog policy of enslaving five million 
sturdy and intelligent blacks is one of pure dementia. Sooner 
or later South Africa must come back to Cecil Rhodes’ policy 
of equal rights for all civilised men. It is to the honour of the 
Dominion Party, led by Colonel Stallard, that it has opposed 
this anti-native legislation steadily. It is to the eternal 
dishonour of certain British South Africans that they have 
turned their backs on the traditions of their race. As for 
General Smuts’ volteface on this, as on other questions, it 
finally disposes of his pretensions to statesmanship and should 
cure his admirers of the exaggerated view they have held 
of his moral qualities. One South African Minister voted 
against the disfranchisement Act, Mr. Hofmeyr, a Dutchman 
and a former Rhodes scholar. His speech and vote on this 
question took his colleagues by surprise, judging by their 
blank and furious looks on that Black Monday when the final 
vote was taken. 


A Sout African correspondent writes: ‘‘ We were disturbed 
by the information that South Africa had not signed the 
Naval Agreement. The B.B.C. announced 
Simonstown = from Daventry on March 21 that South Africa 
by Innuendo _‘had agreed to sign subject to two reservations, 
the nature of which we were not then told. 
The nature of the reservations was, however, disclosed in 
Parliament on March 24. These indicated an intention to 
sign the Treaty, but on the footing that South Africa did so 
independently, although the Ministerial spokesman was good 
enough to say as a purely negative argument that the term 
‘foreign’ occurring therein should not be construed as the 
description South Africa assigned to members of the British 
Commonwealth. 
“Now it appears that the Treaty has not been signed 
at all. The continued existence of South Africa as part of 
the British Empire depends on the Royal Navy. 
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“Does all this mean but a further step in that 
persistent policy of ‘secession by innuendo,’ a widen- 
ing and ever widening of the breach between us and the 
Empire ? ” 

In connection with this vital question of whether South 
Africa is, or is not, to remain in the Empire, we call attention 
to the brief and authoritative article on Simonstown by 
Admiral Sir Roger Keyes. No authority is higher than his. 
What he says should be read by every British subject at 
home and in South Africa, and we also commend to 
their study the Open Letter to the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, in which the needs of modern naval strategy 
are stressed. 


THE Chancellor of the Exchequer opened his Budget in 
the House of Commons on April 21, the day Parliament 

re-assembled. With an actual surplus of 
wn Senye 3 millions, an excess over his estimates of 
15 millions, Mr. Chamberlain, in his Budget of 1936, dis- 
appointed his admirers all over the British Empire by showing 
that the old bad Treasury “ orthodoxy ”’ held sway over his 
mind. His Budget was, of course, acclaimed as “‘ orthodox ” 
by all the authorities which have been hopelessly at sea for 
the last sixteen years about monetary policy. Some of its 
provisions will make the burdens the country is carrying 
infinitely heavier than they need be and British citizens will be 
impoverished by it quite unnecessarily. Mr. Chamberlain 
has evidently succumbed to the Treasury view, as did Mr. 
Churchill before him; this still holds by the deflationary 
policy which has proved so disastrous. In two respects, 
however, the Chancellor of the Exchequer has apparently 
broken away from “correct” finance. He has not made 
a payment to the Sinking Fund, and, as he is a convinced 
protectionist, he has continued the safeguarding duties. 
One of the disappointments of his Budget however was that he 
did not announce a straight tariff on farm produce, with prefer- 
ences to the Dominions, the other disappointment was the 
placing of increased taxation on this already heavily over- 
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12 millions by paying 3d. in the £ more, and tea is to be taxed 
2d. a pound. These are two “ orthodox ” taxes and bear the 
Treasury hall-mark. One new proposal that the Road 
Fund shall be swept into the Exchequer is all to the good. 
Legislation is to be introduced which will give the House of 
Commons power over the £31,500 collected from motorists 
every year, and if this checks the great extravagance of 
perpetual road-making, it will be valuable. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN told the House that he had had to meet 
22 millions of supplementary estimates, during the past year, 

instead of the 4 millions for which he had bud- 
5 al ag geted. He met these out of revenue. It will 

be remembered that 7 millions had to be found 
as the price for our Geneva policy and the incredible mis- 
calculations of our Government in regard to the Italo- 
Abyssinian war. These 7 millions did not give us new defences, 
or repair old defences, they were thrown away owing to the 
egregious folly of our Ministers in forcing Geneva to take 
an anti-Italian line. If the Government persists in lecturing 
great powers in the name of virtue it is not 7 millions that we 
shall have to spend, but eighty times as much. With regard 
to our immediate defence programme Mr. Chamberlain 
briefly said that “the annual cost of maintenance of the re- 
organised Forces will in all likelihood substantially exceed 
the 158 millions provided for in the original estimates this 
year. It is clear that in each year we must find this rising 
cost of maintenance,” from revenue, but he added that in 
future loans might be necessary. They certainly are, and 
at once, for the most heavily taxed citizen in the world is 
without adequate defence against war threats that have 
never, even in 1914, been more likely to eventuate. With 
regard to the rest of the Budget Mr. Chamberlain has given 
some much-needed relief to people with small incomes and 
with families. We wish that he had had the vision to improve 
conditions all over Britain by remitting other taxation. 
Trade and employment would have risen in proportion to 
his courage, as they did when Sir Robert Horne was Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and remitted ls. in the £ income tax, 
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THE Report of the Committee appointed by Mr. Churchill 
in 1927 to study Income Tax Law and propose its simplifica- 

tion was issued last month. On April 6 this 
ieee Tax Committee, under the chairmanship of Lord 

MacMillan, presented two huge volumes to the 
public, the first containing over 450 pages of their Report, 
and the second a voluminous draft Bill. The public have 
noted this fact, but most people content themselves with 
registering it. Few have endeavoured to grasp the proposals. 
For 125 years our Income Tax laws have been added to and 
altered, and by now there can be very few, if any, people who 
understand them. Lord MacMillan’s committee make no 
attempt to educate the ordinary man, their object is to make 
the law more intelligible, and therefore fairer. They do 
this in their proposed Bill by codifying existing laws. At 
present these are governed by a mass of legislation, case-law, 
administrative instructions and Revenue practice. There are, 
it is said, fifteen different kinds of income. Certain words 
leading to constant disputes are to be given better definition. 
Among these are “‘ total income,” “‘ residence,” ‘‘ assessment.” 
A definition of “ trading profit” is made, and it is recom- 
mended that the allowance for wear and tear in plant or 
machinery should be allowable “in compiling the statutory 
profits ’ of a business. Everything now depends upon whether 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer can find the energy necessary 
to push through the suggested reformation of the law. That 
this is overdue will be denied by no one — “— or extracts 
payment of Income Tax. 


In our April issue we recorded the great victory of Amba 
Alagi, which gave the conquering Italian troops the key to 

victory. After this great success Marshal 
a Badoglio, who is a military leader of the very 

first order, lost no time. Pushing on at once 
he fought and won another great battle, that of Lake Ashangi, 
at which the Emperor of Abyssinia, in command of his main 
army, was totally defeated. The laconic Badoglio, whose 
bulletins have all along been models of brief precision, now 
announced that he could afford to be bold. Sweeping over the 
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country at a prodigious rate, only rendered possible by the 
fleet of aircraft devoted to provisioning the forward division 
of their army, the Italian vanguard covered 120 miles in six 
days. Dessie fell without striking a blow on April 14, thus 
ending a ten weeks’ campaign for the main northern army and 
securing good communications with Addis Ababa, the capital. 
During these ten weeks the subsidiary operations have been 
no less remarkable. Italy is now on the borders of the British 
Soudan, where our outposts can watch hers. Two Italian 
columns also converged upon Gondar, near Lake Tana. It was 
on Easter Sunday that this great inland sea, the source of the 
Blue Nile, was reached. In these Soudanese regions the 
Italian army has been received with open arms. Had it not 
been for the hostility shown by Great Britain to Italy’s 
colonial expansion these tribes would have long since invited 
the Italian Government to end the oppression they have 
endured for forty years. As we have seen, by the middle of 
April the Emperor had lost most of Abyssinia proper and all 
but a small portion of his subject territories. It was at this 
moment, when all Italy was on tiptoe with pride and excite- 
ment, when Italians felt themselves to be the true heirs of 
Cesar, that Mr. Anthony Eden selected for threatening once 
more that victorious people with the pains and penalties of 
Genevan displeasure ! 


WE have learned nowadays that whenever the League has a 
meeting our Government will take up an attitude that will 

lead to a series of rebuffs for their policy. 
Gmeeet Mr. Eden sometimes speaks quite reasonably 
in the House of Commons. In Geneva he always makes a 
fool of himself. At the meeting of the Committee of Thirteen, 
which opened at Geneva on April 13, he was true toform. He 
proposed that the victorious Italians should lose the fruits of 
their victories and that Signor Mussolini should submit to 
Geneva, that peace should be made by, and with the consent 
of, the League. Signor Mussolini has beaten Mr. Eden and 
his League so completely that he can afford to be generous. 
He sent a delegate, Baron Aloisi, to Geneva, but he refused 
to allow any League meddling with his Abyssinian settle- 
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ment. He has won a great victory in Africa. He has kept his 
temper in Europe. The sanctions which were to have ruined 
him have helped him. True, he has had to pay a price he 
regrets. In order to save his gold reserve he has had to get 
ten years’ credit from Germany for goods he needed. Germany 
has supplied him, on terms, with much that he wanted, in- 
cluding coal. Russia also is said to have helped with credits. 
Signor Mussolini would rather have worked with England and 
France, but these two countries, under British pressure, have 
chosen to quarrel with him in the name of Geneva, and 
British public men, to save their own greatly damaged 
credit, are now trying to divert British public opinion from 
their own appalling blunders to the misdeeds of the Italians 
in using gas and bombing Red Cross camps. ‘“‘ Can such 
things be?” cried the virtuous Mr. Baldwin at Bewdley, 
“it is the end of civilisation,” etc. The old wheeze. The 
Germans broke every law of war between 1914 and 1918. 
It was not the end of civilisation. We are not responsible for 
Italian warfare, but we are responsible for our press and 
public men, and these cover us with shame. 


THE last six months has been notable for a tremendous 
anti-Italian campaign in certain organs of the British Press. 
This has been waged in the name of the highest 
How the Press morality and has had the full support of a 
Serves the 
Public great number of excellent people. Besides 
the unfriendliness of much of our Press, the 
Italians have also had the editors of the B.B.C. news against 
them. It would be interesting to know the source of this 
sustained attack. It began, as every newspaper editor knows, 
months before the Italians invaded Abyssinia. It is quite 
comprehensible that people should take sides, and that the 
side they take should be that of the uncivilised and ill-armed 
nation fighting against a powerful and well-equipped enemy. 
What is curious, however, is that newspapers should, on a 
question of foreign affairs, take sides with such vehemence as 
to omit to inform their readers of what is occurring. Outside 
the columns of a few newspapers, which have kept cool about 
the Italo-Abyssinian War, there has been no indication that 
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the Italians have conducted one of the most successful cam- 
paigns in history. Even if we believe that she should not have 
undertaken it, is that any reason for refusing to admit her 
remarkable achievement? But the newspapers, whether 
Conservative, Liberal or Socialist, which disapprove of Italy 
have so forgotten that the main purpose of a newspaper is 
to inform the public, that they have omitted to tell us what 
is occurring in Abyssinia, and they have misled us as to the 
state of Italy. 


WHEN we were young we used to hear the ostrich criticised 
for its foolish behaviour in hiding its head in the sand at 
, the approach of an enemy. We believe the 
_ _ ostrich to have been libelled, but it would 
appear that its reputed tactics have been 
adopted by British publicists in this Italo-Abyssinian affair. 
They do not want the Italians to win, they will not contem- 
plate the possibility of Italian victory, they do not mention 
it when it occurs. Here are some of the things said in our 
newspapers on Wednesday, April 15, the day the Italians 
entered Dessie, the Abyssinian military headquarters, after 
a brilliant campaign in which they had substantially attained 
all their objectives. Dessie has two good roads to Addis 
Ababa and Italy’s occupation of that position meant that, 
except for possible guerilla warfare, the campaign was over. 
In a leading article the Times owned that Marshal Badoglio 
had inflicted heavy defeats on the Abyssinian armies and 
had made advances towards the capital, but indicated that 
Italian bulletins could be discounted. 

Though these armies have often been reported as “ completely 
routed ”’ and “ dispersed,”’ and are certainly weaker than they were, 
there is no evidence yet that Abyssinian resistance has been finally 
disposed of. 

“The rains are due,” said the writer, and he forecasted a long 
combat, much sickness for Italian troops, poverty and burdens 
in Italy, sanctions, etc. The effect upon the uninstructed 
reader was that if only Abyssinia could hold on the Italians 
could not hold out. The Daily Telegraph on the same day 
devoted its leader to an attack on Italy for using gas, and in 
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a special article “‘a diplomatic correspondent’ informed 
readers that Italy could not get credits, that her gold reserve 
was disappearing at a tremendous rate. The writer said :— 


This constant process of financial undermining might well produce 
an economic collapse in a few months, and would already, in a normally 
constituted State, have brought the country to an almost desperate 
financial condition. 

Here, again, the effect left upon the readers’ mind is that the 
wicked Italians are down and out and that morality is fast 
coming into its own. 


Tut News Chronicle, Liberal and, therefore, of course far 
more moral than any mere Conservative paper can hope to 

be, had a headline across half the outer page, 
pe Liberal “ Abyssinia is Not Yet Vanquished.” This 
Socialist Press headed an article by Mr. Vernon Bartlett 

which told readers that “‘ the tables might be 
turned ”’ in Abyssinia’s favour during the rainy season. Mr. 
Bartlett also said—in italics—that 


there is every reason to believe that the economic and financial situation 
in Italy is so bad that even a complete Abyssinian collapse would not 
greatly benefit Signor Mussolini, unless it were accompanied by the 
cancellation of existing sanctions, and probably by the offer of financial 
help from abroad. 
The leading article in the News Chronicle was a shriek for help 
from Mr. Eden for Abyssinia. We gather that more—and 
worse—sanctions are required. The Daily Herald (Socialist) 


_ repeated the same story about Italy’s financial plight [this 


evidently comes from the source of the anti-Italian propa- 
gandaj and assured its readers that the Abyssinian military 
position was “‘ not so desperate as Italy would like the world 
to believe,” and a heavily leaded head-line asked us to believe 
that ‘“‘ Rain May Stop Slaughter,” under which heading we 
were also led to hope that the Italian army would suffer when 
it reached the zone covered by them with gas bombs. In 
none of these papers was any indication given of the triumphant 
success of the campaign. We quite realise that all the news- 
papers from which we have quoted want the Italians to be 
beaten, discredited, ruined, in the interest of their own policy, 
but they ought to realise that their wishes are not being 
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fulfilled. The Italian armies, shocking as it may be to those 
who wanted to see them beaten, are winning their war, and 
the newspapers which do not let their readers know this are 
sinning against one of the moral canons of journalism, which 
is “‘ to seek the truth and to tell it.” 


MEAN people cannot bear to see success or to recognise 
talent. Our Ministers and their sanctionist Press can, 
iii therefore, only attribute Italian victory to 
gas. In another age the same sort of 
people attributed Joan of Arc’s victories to sorcery. It 
will not do. The Italians have won because they planned 
their campaign admirably and because they fought well. 
Sanctions have made only this difference, they have welded 
the Italian people into a fervent nation of patriots. Every 
time our sanctionist Press attacks Italy ; every evening when 
the B.B.C. repeats some tale or other of gas, or Red Cross 
bombing, it is as if a hammer stroke were given to consolidate 
the Italian nation. Our public men have been incredible, not 
only in their shortsightedness, but in their mean refusal to 
see the courage and military organising talent of a great 
people. Every sort of belittlement has been used in our 
Press. We have quoted some of these. Others have con- 
cerned the health of the Italian troops, the terrible nature of 
the climate, the starvation in Italy. The Italians have been 
too busy to undertake counter-propaganda, but here and 
there an eye witness has spoken. In the Manchester Guardian 
—which has been far fairer than any other sanctionist paper 
—a letter appeared on April 16 from Mrs. Currey, who 
returned in January from spending three months with the 
Italian army on the northern front. She wrote to that paper 
to contradict the usual lies about the health of the troops :— 


“ 


. ... Typhus, malaria and pneumonia are not ‘rife.’ The per- 
centage of sickness in the army is lower than it is in Italy, and I saw 
for myself that the hospitals are virtually empty. I inspected the 
base hospital ship at Massawa, to which all serious cases are sent 
before repatriation. I was told that in six months there had been two 
cases of typhus. The small number of malaria cases are mostly men 
who had the disease before going to East Africa. On the highlands 
of Eritrea and the Tigre there is no stagnant water, consequently no 
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breeding-place for mosquitoes; consequently no malaria. ... On 
my way home I stayed in Rome and Florence, and made many inquiries 
into the cost of living. I was told that food prices had not risen, and I 
have just received a letter from a friend in Florence who has lived 
there for many years. A comparison of the household bills of last year 
and this spring shows that they are actually lower. . . .” 

In time the truth about the Italo-Abyssinian Campaign will 

be known. In the meantime, where is our boasted “ British 


fairness ? 


WuEN Mr. Baldwin re-arranged certain Cabinet offices last 
summer, himself taking the Premiership formerly held by 

Mr. MacDonald, he included Lord Eustace 
—— Percy as Minister without portfolio, to act 

apparently as brains to the Cabinet. The fact 
really was that Lord Eustace had a following of Conservative 
Members of Parliament, and the ever-watchful Whips thought 
they saw the possibility of a new Conservative split. With 
Lord Eustace Percy safely bagged in the Cabinet, people 
thought no more about him. The House of Commons—very 
easy to gull in these matters—believed he was devoting his 
excellent brains to thinking out Government problems. The 
Prime Minister and the Whips thought he was safe and that 
a life of ease on £3,000 a year would keep him so. They 
reckoned without Lord Eustace Percy’s character. When he 
found that there was no work for him in subjects for which 
he was specially qualified (like the workless areas or education), 
when, in regard to defence co-ordination he was passed over in 
favour of Sir Thomas Inskip, he intimated that he was not 
prepared to remain in the Government and draw a large sum 
of public money that he did not earn. Every effort was 
made to keep him, but no effort was made to employ him. 
He resigned, and in a letter of great dignity, he explained that 
he did not go because he differed from his colleagues, but 
because he did not choose to remain a Minister with no work. 
His resignation, the effect of which was minimised by his own 
quiet way of tending it, deepened the distrust of Mr. Baldwin’s 
leadership, already greatly undermined. Lord Eustace Percy 
holds views of an old-fashioned Liberal order, and he 
supports the League of Nations Union and Empire dis- 
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integration, but if his views are often disastrous, his character 
and cleverness are beyond all doubt, and in the matter of 
his resignation he has performed a great public service by 
exposing a sham. 


Durine April an old Viceroy, Lord Willingdon, left India 
and a new and younger Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, went to 
In India take up that great office. Both men have 

worked hard for Indian Home Rule, which 
means, if it is accomplished before some sterner power reaps 
our succession, the rule of Congress Indians, or rather their 
paymasters. The President of Congress is Pandit Jawaharia 
Nehru, one of the Indians admired by our Socialists, who 
were themselves successful in forcing Indian Home Rule upon 
the Conservative Party. Nehru does not admire British Home 
Rulers, nor is he grateful for their gifts. On April 12 he 
described the Government of India Act in Congress as “a 
charter of slavery.” 

The Congress Party should seek to end the Provincial Legislatures 
by creating deadlocks and it should kill Federation. He bitterly 
attacked the Indian States, described the communal question a side- 
issue, and urged the organization of the masses, especially the formation 
of peasants’ and workers’ unions. 

In the same speech Nehru praised the Russian economic 
system and linked his party with world Communism. 

He urged that the only solution of India’s problems lay in Socialism, 
involving vast revolutionary changes in the policital and social structure 
and ending vested interests in land and industry, as well as the feudal 
autocratic Indian States system, which had long outlived its day. 
That meant the ending of private property. But, realizing that the 
majority in the Congress Party would not go so far, he would not 
force the issue. (Times Report, April 13.) 

The innate Conservatism of India will probably preserve 
private property, but the agitators who are to create disorder 
will certainly produce unrest and misery. 


For some reason our immensely voluminous daily papers 
do not think it worth while to inform us about British opinion 
overseas, and the B.B.C. is quite unreliable 
in such affairs; thus we have to wait until 
Dominion and Colonial newspapers reach us 
before we can have any idea at all what important British 
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countries are thinking of matters which concern us all. In 
no instance has public opinion here been more misled than 
about Australia’s present attitude to Japan. There is a 
vague idea that the Imperial Government is spending 20 
million pounds on Singapore in order to protect Australia 
from Japan—nothing could be further from the truth. The 
Singapore base was continued—when even the defence of 
Britain was abandoned—as part of our deference to the 
U.S.A.’s view of Far Eastern politics. Our resistance to the 
Japanese claim to parity, which drove her from the recent 
Naval Conference, was also directed from Washington. 
It is, therefore, interesting to know what the Age, of Mel- 
bourne, thinks of present British Naval policy in regard to 
Japan. An article written after the news of Japan’s departure 
from the Naval Conference was received gives us this. The 
writer recalls the fact that at the Washington Conference 
in 1921, Great Britain, in deference to American pressure, 
not only dropped the Japanese Alliance, but forced Japan 
to restore Tsingtao—awarded her by the allies—to China. 
Since then American policy has somewhat changed, but she 
still retains sufficient interest in Pacific affairs to wish to 
divide Great Britain from Japan. Conscious that the U.S.A. 
is not friendly to the British Empire, thoughtful Australians 
have watched our subservience to Washington with un- 
easiness. 


THE Age gives a sober and reasoned criticism of the policy 
pursued by us at the recent abortive Naval Conference. 
Australia, as Britain’s outpost in the Pacific, has 
Australia Speaks special reason to be interested in the issue of the Con- 
ference. And with the utmost loyalty to the old country, 
with the fullest appreciation of its manifold obligations, Australians are 
likely to reach the conclusion that Britain’s decision with respect to Japan’s 
naval parity is a mistaken one. There seems no intellectual basis for 
refusal of equality. The alternative basis is fear as to the use to which 
Japan might put greater naval power. But refusal is the thing most 
likely to stimulate the spirit feared. The negative attitude which 
has driven Japan from the Conference will not prevent her establishing 
parity if she so wishes. (The Age, January 16; our italics.) 


The Naval Conference was a mistake. It belonged to the 
post-war blunder era, the evil results of which are seen all 
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over the world. It is refreshing to know that there is a 
sensible outlook on these matters in Australia; there is 
bewilderment even in this country as to what Great Britain 
is driving at. As we cannot guess what our Ministers plan to 
do, they cannot be surprised if their policy causes misgivings 
in “ Britain’s outpost in the Pacific.” 


For the last few weeks Spain has been the scene of consider. 
able disorder. On April 7 the newly-elected Cortes, by a 
. , huge majority, censured President Zamora for 
— the way in which he had used his powers. This 
act of censure, under an article in the Spanish 
Constitution, dismisses the President from office. On Presi- 
dent Zamora being notified of his removal from office he at 
first refused to receive the messengers of the Cortes, and these 
persons drew up a statement of what had occurred. The 
Cortes then elected their speaker, Sefor Barrio, as acting- 
President. This also is in accordance with the constitution. 
The present Government in Spain calls itself the Government 
of the Popular Front. They are short of money, and it is 
not at all certain that they will retain their popularity unless 
they can find cash. When, on April 14, the Spanish Republic 
celebrated its fifth birthday, the processions in honour of the 
event were the occasion of much disorder, squibs were thrown, 
crowds were stampeded, and, in Madrid, a magistrate was 
assassinated. It is evident that the revolution has not yet 
gone far enough to satisfy the revolutionaries. The Premier, 
Sefior Azana, makes speeches that are sensible enough, but 
many Spaniards believe he is the Kerensky who masks a 
movement bound to gain in violence. It is generally thought 
that Spain is in one of her more or less protracted periods of 
disturbance. Her apologists say she is being stoked from 
Moscow, but those who know her history believe that the 
Spaniards, like the Irish, are quite capable of making revolu- 
tions and murdering their officials without any outside help. 


INFORMATION was given at Geneva last month of the effect 
of sanctions upon Anglo-Italian trade. These are given in 
gold dollars. 
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The Result of BritisH Imports FROM ITALY. 
Sanctions ! (7000 gold dollars.) 
1934-5 1935-6 
November .. Re 2,225 2,789 
December .. 1,880 930 
January... .. 1,942 70 


BritisH Exports To ITALY. 
(7000 gold dollars.) 


1934-5 1935-6 
November .. 2,625 855 
December .. 2,784 301 
January... .. 2,875 155 


The coal miners have recently been calling upon the Govern- 
ment to find them new markets. If they are ever allowed to 
realise the folly of the sanctions which have cost them the 
Italian market, perhaps they will revise their views about 


Geneva. 


GERMANY having successfully re-militarised the Rhine 
Provinces, it was not to be expected that Turkey would fail 
to learn the lesson. By the Lausanne Treaty 
of 1923 she agreed to leave the Dardanelles 
unfortified, under the League guarantee of the 
inviolability of her territory. Since 1923 a great deal has hap- 
pened. Japan and Germany and Brazil have left the League, 
the Disarmament Conference has failed, Japan has seperated 
Manchuria from China and Italy has conquered Abyssinia in 
spite of all that Geneva, led by Great Britain, could do. 
Turkey, therefore, now realises that the League cannot 
defend any country and that to rely upon it is to court disaster. 
She is a better-bred country than Germany and means to 
re-militarise the Straits, but she gave notice that she would 
do this to the guaranteeing Powers. The British Government 
answered—-on April 16—agreeing that negotiations should 
begin without delay. It is more than probable that Turkey 
will not wait for these. Her case is that not only is Geneva 
incapable of guaranteeing security, but that the League has 
become a menace to peace. The sooner this is recognised the 
better for all nations. We have to get down to facts all over 
Europe. 


Turkey and the 
Dardanelles 
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In this country we are not inclined to face facts, and we 
seldom get from our public men or our press those analyses 
of contemporary foreign politics which are the 
breath of the French. One such appeared 
on April 11 in the Temps, the official organ 
of the present French Government. We omit the con- 
clusions of the writer, people must draw their own, but the 
picture he gives, and that we paraphrase, is accurate. The 
writer shows with fairness the causes of difference between 
Italy and England. The Covenant has become a sort of 
political religion for peace-minded Britain, and her statesmen 
cannot permit Italy to acquire too much influence in Egypt 
and the Red Sea, hence the mobilisation of all British arms 
in that region. Germany, seeing this breach between two 
friendly countries, violently breaks the Pact of Locarno, 
of which England and Italy were guarantors. The declared 
intention of the Reich to fortify the Rhine Provinces reverses 
conditions in Western Europe, and Austria is the first country 
directly menaced by these. It so happens that among the 
members of the German Reichstag elected on March 29 
there are several Austrians who were implicated in assassina- 
tions in their own country. Austria, alarmed by German 
menace, decides to re-establish conscription, breaking her 
Treaty pledge. This decision has re-acted on the Little 
Entente, who are afraid that Hungary will follow Austria, 
and that both countries will unite in restoring the Hapsburgs. 
This restoration, which, from our western point of view, 
would seem to be a means of preventing the absorption of 
Austria by Germany, is regarded by the Little Entente as a 
great menace. If it eventuated the Little Entente would 
mobilise. That is part of it would do so. Czechoslovakia, 
between the two evils of attack from Germany or the pre- 
ponderance of Austria-Hungary, is uncertain. On the other 
hand, the Yugoslavians would not hesitate, and would at once 
march into Austria if a Hapsburg were to ascend the throne 
there. It is believed that they have already made arrange- 
ments with Berlin to do this. Thus, we see an Anglo-Italian 
conflict on the African shores of the Mediterranean, a Franco- 
Belgian-German conflict on the Rhine, an Austro-Hungarian- 
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Little Entente conflict in Central Europe. Add to this the 
spectacle afforded by the League of Nations, which is in- 
capable of re-acting to shock. That, in this Spring season of 
1936, is the spectacle afforded by our happy European 
family! Will our able editors, who are fond of telling us that 
all the peoples of the world desire peace, kindly re-consider 
their clichés. 


Ar the Easter Sunday evening service the congregation at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral was startled by the sight of a young 
woman without a stitch of clothing on, standing 
gee with arms outstretched before the altar. She 
had come into the Cathedral covered with a 
cloak and had thrown it off on reaching this commanding 
position. She was hurriedly led away, but not before her 
startling performance had attracted considerable attention. 
The following, which is taken from the Manchester Guardian 
of April 14, perhaps accounts for the lady’s strange act :— 


A verger at St. Paul’s Cathedral said to a reporter that a friend 
of the woman attributed the incident to a mild brainstorm. The 
woman, who is about 26, had carried out a great deal of disarmament 
propaganda work. (Our italics.) 


Comment is unnecessary ! 


No country is more misunderstood in England than the 
United States of America. This is because we have allowed 
people who either have axes to grind or who 
are without eyes to see to create through our 
| press and from our platforms the legend that 
the British Empire and the U.S.A. have the same ideals and 
} interests, and that they must therefore pull together. No 
one in America thinks this. In America Britain is regarded 
in no friendly spirit. When the press talks about us at all, 
it is generally to say something derogatory, while young 
Americans are educated to regard England as the enemy of 
their country. To read American news in an American 
publication is to take a trip to an alien, and often unfriendly, 
atmosphere. It is, however, always wholesome for us to see 
how little our virtues are regarded and how other countries 
attend to their own affairs from their own points of view. 


As America 
Sees Things 
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Just now President Roosevelt is working to make the July 
Pan-American Congress a success. Discussion on the agenda 
is going on and it is interesting to see how different are the 
items of foreign policy which interest the Americans from 
those in which Europe is absorbed. The weekly review, 
Affairs, always well informed as to the mind of the Washington 
Government, gives some of the proposed agenda. A tariff 
truce for five years, by which all nations of the Western 
Hemisphere (including Canada) would undertake not to 
increase tariffs, would please the U.S.A., for there are various 
Latin-American tariff wars going on at this moment. A 
proposal to use economic sanctions against any aggressor 
nation in the Western Hemisphere is another suggestion. 
“ For the United States this would be a revolutionary step,” 
says Affairs, and it adds that American opinion “ would 


react violently against similar sanctions applied to a ‘ 


European aggressor.”” In the minds of Americans there is a 
conflict between the interests of the United States and those 
of the countries which frequent Geneva, and this conflict 
must affect those Latin-American States which still adhere 
to the League of Nations. Speaking of European politics, 
Affairs calls the attention of Americans to the fact that 
British protests against the Italian use of poison gas “‘ came 
just as Italian troops reached the shores of Lake Tana, 
which for years has been the British sphere of influence. . . .” 
Affairs is by no means particularly anti-British, but we have 
to remember that, although our sense of virtue overwhelms 
us, it does not as yet overwhelm foreigners in any part of 
the world. Whether in Europe, Asia, or, as we have seen, 
the U.S.A., foreign nations believe that Great Britain is, in 
this Anglo-Abyssinian affair, making use of Geneva to defend 
the interests she is too indolent to fight for. 


THERE are a number of decent people in this country who 
are sufficiently affected by the prodigious weight of German 
propaganda in our press to suggest that we 
» Should take Herr Hitler’s latest proposals 
at their face value. ‘If he makes the treaty 
himself he will keep it,” they say. Will he? Here, in a 
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letter from a former British resident of Germany, is Herr 
Hitler’s personal record as a promise keeper, printed in the 
Manchester Guardian on April 17. The last free election in 
Germany was in 1933, when 44 per cent. votes were cast for 
Hitler. After this his actions were as follows : 

He had taken the oath to the Weimar Constitution, and his first 
act after the election was to exclude (wholly illegally) all Communist 
deputies from the Reichstag and to keep (equally illegally) a number of 
Socialist deputies under arrest. By then allying himself with the German 
Nationalists he obtained the majority he needed. Once in power, 
he was able to squeeze out the German Nationalists and forbid every- 
thing except Nazi opinion. Hitler told us the judges would remain 
irremovable (unabsetzbar) ; within ten days judges not desired by him 
were excluded from the courts. 

‘“* We were told,’ continues the writer, ‘‘ that there would 
be no interference with the Church. . . . We were told there 
was no interference with Austria,” yet the Nazi murder of 
Dollfuss occurred. ‘‘ We were told Germany was unarmed 
only a few months before her air force was officially declared 
to be equal to that of Britain.” Is the man who did these 
things likely to be trustworthy ? 


A Frencu General Election is occurring as we go to press. 
The Government, under the Premiership of Monsieur Sarraut, 

is seeking re-election, but it is perfectly certain 
ae Seuet that whatever the result of the polls, the 

Government will be re-formed. There is 
irony in the fact that the Ministry is partly composed of 
men who have advocated the policy of an “ understanding ” 
with Germany, and who have believed that such an under- 
standing was possible. Those who had not realised their 
errors before, realised them on March 7, when the Germans 
made an end of the remaining French safeguards on the 
Rhine. The French people have preserved their calm in 


_ spite of the prodigious nature of the danger which threatens 


them, but they are not at all like the English, and they will 
remember their misleaders long after we have placed all 
ours in the highest ranks of the peerage. In a speech on 
April 15, Monsieur Albert Sarraut showed he realised that 
France had pursued a policy of illusion, “ collective security ” 
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and “international justice” having proved to be merely 
collective danger. All the same he paid lip service to these 
phrases, even while showing that he knew them to be non. 
existent. How well we know the speech! There is hardly 
a front bench man here who has not made it, if we except 
those who work for the Prussians in spite of all experience. 
In France, as in England, the Communists and extreme 
Socialists have hitherto been Herr Hitler’s storm troops. 
There is some evidence in both countries that they realise 
their folly, some evidence that they know their countries have 
a civilisation worth defending. Moscow is said to be taking 
a hand in the French elections, and this can only lead to 
trouble. 


On April 24 Doctor Heinrich Schnee, the last Governor of 


German East Africa, made a speech in which he set out | 


, Germany’s claim for the return of her African 

ee colonies. His plea is the old one. It was 

“unjust ’ to take away Germany’s possessions, 

We suggest that it was also “ unjust’ for us to have won a 
war which was provoked by Germany herself ! 

Means by which non-colonial countries might be given 
easier access to raw materials had been considered in London. 
Some British spokesmen, however, had declared that colonies 
offered no scope for emigration, and that it was extremely 
doubtful whether their possession was worth while. The 
Germans therefore would ask why, although Britain already 
had the greatest colonial empire in the world, she had taken 
under mandate the lion’s share of the former German colonies. 

Those Englishmen who preferred to solve the problem of 
raw material distribution without surrendering the German 
colonies argued that the exports of raw materials from those 
territories before the war had not been large enough to have 
much importance for German industry. The answer to this 
was that Germany’s colonial territories had been quite 
undeveloped when she acquired them. 

The House of Commons is beginning to show interest in 
the Empire, thanks to a group of determined men who have 
insisted on bringing Imperial questions forward. Owing to 
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their insistence the Government has been asked about its 
intention in regard to former German colonies. On April 21 
Mr. Thomas made a statement. It was very unsatisfactory. 


THE motion for the adjournment of the House of Commons 
enabled Mr. Wise and Mr. Amery to raise the question of the 
The Mandates Mandates and to enquire what was the Govern- 

ment’s intention in regard to Tanganyika. 
Apart from the immense loss to the British Empire of sur- 
rendering such a block of Africa to the Germans, we have to 
consider the natives. ‘‘ We know,” said Mr. Wise, ‘‘ what 
would be the fate of these people if they were transferred 
back. . . .””. Mr.. Amery spoke well and clearly ‘‘ To have 
eliminated Germany from East Africa and from the Indian 
Ocean is a very vital matter.” He brushed away the non- 
sense about “suffocated nations,” and Captain F. E. Guest 
put in a plea for the British settlers who had gone to Tan- 
ganyika. Mr. Thomas, the Colonial Secretary, spoke for the 
Government. He appeared to those present to dislike the 
task and to be half-hearted in presenting their case. The first 
_ part of his speech was spent in demolishing the arguments 
of a member who had spoken on behalf of the German view ; 
he had evidently no illusions about this nor any doubts as to 
why Germany was pressing for the return of Tanganyika. 
He would have none of the starvation in “raw materials ” 
argument. If Germany preferred “to spend her money in 
other directions, it is her business, but we are not to blame.” 
All this time Mr. Thomas seemed to be well in his stride for a 
clear and honourable statement. But, at the end of his 
speech, conscious of some pressure, some decision, of quite 
another kind from that to which the first part of his speech had 
pointed, he made a very unsatisfactory statement: “ When 
the question of transferring any mandate arises, if it ever 
arises . . . it will not be raised by us, but if, on the other 
hand, the question is raised—it will be a question not for us 
alone to determine.” It is believed that General Smuts is 
using his influence on behalf of German interests in this 
matter. Perhaps Mr. Thomas was referring to this. Mr. 
Churchill voiced the great uneasiness caused to the House by 
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“the last five minutes of the Colonial Secretary’s speech.” 
And Mr. Mander, Liberal, said that it was “ absolutely un- 
thinkable that we should hand over any human beings... . 
to the present Nazi Government... .” The Government 
will need further prodding or they will lapse into surrender. 


A SHOCKING accident occurred at Carshalton on April 11, 
when a boy of twelve, who was watching three men cut 
: down a tree, was killed. In giving evidence 
a Children 3+ the subsequent inquest, the foreman said 
that it was ‘“‘ always a job to keep the children 
back,” he “‘ would not have felled the tree had he known the 
children were on holiday.’”” What strikes the reader of this 
tragic little story is the evidence it gives of the desire children 
have for seeing skilled work done. If—as came out in this 
case—they are allowed to hold a rope, and so help in a real 
job, they are perfectly happy. The factorization of industry 
has deprived children in our time of almost all the sights that 
educate and stimulate the young mind. In other days this 
was not so. Here is an account of how boys in Greece 
learned to understand the world they lived in: 


‘, . . All round them was real life. Men made things in all the 
shop fronts, and a boy could watch them. Here, in one street, were 
the people who made sailcloths for the ships; and at the foot of it 
were shipyards, where shipwrights and carpenters were building ships 
of wood; and there is immense interest and education in watching 
a boat being built. Greek boys were not told not to ask questions, 
or if they were, they asked them all the same. . . . Why is the boat 
built so curved at the bow, so cut away at the sides, with so flat a 
bottom ? And the sails, why that shape? Then a sailor would come 
along and talk to the boat builders, and the boy listened . . . he [the 
sailor] would tell of strange beasts in the sea, of the strange faces and 
stranger ways of foreigners . . . and in every Greek street and market 
people argued . . . and the boy grew up .. . to see reason and trounce 
nonsense.” —(T'he Ancient World, by T. R. Glover.) 


In the East, where little shops are saleroom and workshop 
combined, children can still have the delight of wondering 
at the skill of the workman. There they may still learn by 
doing. We have to reconsider the whole of our treatment of 
youth. Shutting boys and girls into rooms where people— 
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themselves often ignorant of everything that matters—tell 
them things out of books, is not good enough. 


AMONG our modern iconoclasts we must count the Church of 
England, headed by the Bishops. Not a year passes but 
- some ancient parish is ‘‘ merged ”’ and lost, or 
oar of some historic vicarage abandoned to lay uses. 
Among those shortly to disappear are the living 
and rectory of Addlestrop, a parish of historic interest in 
Gloucestershire. The ancient and honourable family of 
_ Leigh have held the living directly for 83 years and colaterally 
- for another 30. The church is full of their memorials, and 
the village almost part of their personality. When the present 
incumbent retires, it is said that his Bishop and the ruthless 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners will do away with both rector 
' and rectory, and put the parish under the charge of a 
neighbouring clergyman, whose cure is divided from Addles- 
trop by a railway line. Country parishes are impotent to 
stand against the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and in this 
case the patron, himself a Leigh, has evidently been powerless 
- against the Bishop. If our clergy would attend to the 
affairs of the Church instead of taking up party and inter- 
national politics they might realize the folly of cutting at 
the foundations of so ancient a British institution as a parish 
in being. During the last few weeks the Morning Post has 
been conducting an inquiry into the “ Empty Pew.” One 
reason that the pew is empty is because the old supports are 
being removed by men whose desire for temporal power 
_ exceeds their power of spiritual rule. 


THERE will be joy and gladness among the League of Nations 
Secretariat and all the officials, clerks and Europe’s attractive 
, typists gathered at Geneva just now, for while 

- sang Nal Germany and Japan have walked out of the 
League, while Bolivia and Paraguay (both 

members) were fighting, and while Italy and Abyssinia were 
engaged in the same form of enjoyment, the League has been 
building itself a vast new headquarters, in the pleasance of 
Ariana Park, on the outskirts of Geneva. There the new 
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Palais des Nations has at length reared itself, and into it the 
Secretariat with its bag and baggage, its files, its typewriters, 
its dossiers, has begun to move. The halls for the Assembly 
and Council have yet to be completed, and another two years’ 
work will be necessary before all is done. It has been a long 
business, this League house-building. Thousands of designs 
were submitted by 377 architects of all nations, and when the 
plans of MM. Nénot and Flegenheimer had been accepted they 
had to be modified. A foundation stone was laid on Sep. 
tember 7, 1929, and building was started in March, 193]. 
It is said that the ground plan covers an area equal to that 
of the Chateau at Versailles. There are about 400 offices, 
with halls, rooms, restaurants, a library and many other 
amenities. The colossal and expensive House of Cards is 
symbolized by the pleasing fact that every State-member 
of the League has contributed an example of that particular 
nation’s handiwork. Housed in its new opulence, it is hardly 
surprising to learn that the League will need another 650,000 
Swiss francs a year to carry on its services, but no State is 
likely to begrudge this extra trifle if the blessed word “ effi- 
ciency ” is shouted loudly and often enough. In the mean. 
time, those Powers that are not already fighting are building 
up their armaments “ just as though the League was nobody ” 
(if we may paraphrase a remark by Miss Jemina Ivins’s young 
man at the Eagle). It is not likely that this huge Geneva 
folly will attract either the States or Japan. Indeed, by the 
time it is opened there may be no League left. In that case 
it will no doubt be put to the better purpose of entertaining 
tourists whose activities will, we hope, be less harmful than 
those contemplated by the League and its Union. 
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THE TRAGIC PLIGHT OF EUROPE 


THE present tragic position in Europe cannot be understood 
unless the essentials of the history of the War and its sequel 
are grasped. And there is no European country where they 
are less understood or where they have been more con- 
sistently misrepresented than in Great Britain. The blame 
must be laid on the shoulders of the leaders of all the political 
parties, who have deliberately lulled the electorate into a 
false sense of security by inducing them to believe that we 
had only to be loyal members of the League of Nations in 
order to enjoy that peace for which we are all longing. The 
defective membership of the League and the complete absence 
' outside Great Britain of what is called the “ post-war” or 
“Geneva” spirit made this assumption patently untrue 
from the beginning. Time has merely made the position 
even clearer. 

Those who consider themselves broadminded can argue 
indefinitely as to the origins of the War. Its fundamental 
or root cause is not in doubt. It was the insufferable 
arrogance of Germany whose sledge-hammer diplomatic 
methods and thinly veiled ultimatums had got on the nerves 
of every country in Europe; even of Austria her ally. As 
the War proceeded, Neutral after Neutral joined the Allies, 
because they realised that a German victory would make 
international life intolerable. Finally the United States 
came to the same conclusion, and the moral effect of their 
entry turned the scale. 

The Treaty of Versailles has no friends now; and it is 
some consolation to the much-abused diplomatists who had 
nothing to do with it to find its most scathing critics to be 
its principal British authors. But few even now realise that 
_ the true basis of criticism is that the peace-makers built upon 
_ an unsound foundation, that of self-determination, and tried 
to do too much. Had they not mistaken quicksand for rock 
and had they been more modest in their aspirations, a more 
_ solid structure would have arisen. But it must be admitted 
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that their task was difficult and complicated beyond measure ; 
and, if the Treaty was far from perfect, it might well have 
been worse and quite easily much more severe on the Germans, 
who were treated very leniently in comparison with their 
Allies. 

The provisions of the Treaty which bear most directly 
on the existing crisis are those concerning disarmament. It 
is commonly said in this country by the easy-going that the 
Germans disarmed and the French did not “hine illae 
lachrymae.”” What are the facts? By the terms of the 
Treaty the Germans were bound to disarm to a certain point: 
and an Inter-Allied Military Mission was given the task of 
seeing that they did so. Quite naturally the Germans put 
every obstacle possible in the way of the Mission, which 
succeeded none the less in disarming them sufficiently to 
satisfy the British, if not the French, authorities. In order 
to show a friendly spirit to Germany the troops of occupation 
were withdrawn nearly five years before the date laid down 
by the Treaty. 

The moment the Military Mission was withdrawn the 
Germans began re-arming ; and, quite soon after, there was 
an explosion of poison gas at Hamburg, causing a loss of 500 
lives, when Germany was not supposed to possess any poison 


gas at all. Common prudence would have dictated an — 


immediate investigation by an Allied Commission ; but it 
was, as usual, considered politic to slur the incident over. 
In the matter of aeroplanes the story is the same. Germany 
was supposed to have no war planes; so civil flying, as it 
was called, was developed and subsidised to an unexampled 
degree. The cat was let out of the bag in 1930 when the 
Captain of a vast new flying-boat was imprudent enough to 
remark to a foreign press correspondent that his machine 
was naturally not really intended for commercial use. The 


French did raise this incident at Geneva without any © 


result. 

In the face of these preparations and of the spirit which 
dictated them, how could any reasonable man expect the 
French to disarm more than they did? It would have been 
suicidal to do so. And our disarmament enthusiasts never 
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grasped the essential fact that the continued disarmament 
of Germany was the key to the problem. Once German 
re-armament was permitted, and it began, as has been said, 
the moment the Inter-Allied Mission was withdrawn, general 
disarmament became a futile dream. It is irrelevant to 
argue that it is impossible to keep a virile nation of sixty 
millions down for ever. No one wanted to. What was 
necessary, if general disarmament was to be achieved, was 
to keep them disarmed until they had come to their senses 
and until sufficient time had elapsed for the terrible memories 
of German aggression to die down. Nothing being done, 
the Germans, when they became strong enough, denounced 
the disarmament clauses of the Treaty. 

The present position is that Germany has been for some 
years, and is now, spending something like one thousand 
million sterling annually on armaments and employing at least 
five million persons in their manufacture. Good authorities 
calculate the output of aeroplanes at the rate of forty per 
day. In short, armaments are being piled up at a rate never 
before approached by any nation in time of peace and by 
very few in time of war. Moreover, the population has now 
for some years been taught that war is the most noble of 
human pursuits. In these circumstances I was not surprised, 
when I recently visited the Continent, to find a general 
feeling of unrelieved gloom. A kind of fatalistic resignation 
to an inevitable catastrophe. I did not visit Germany ; but 
I learn from a friend who did so about a month ago that those 
highly-placed Germans who are not hypnotised by Hitler 
are in exactly the same state of mind. Everyone is saying 
that Germany has got into a state from which there is no issue 
but war—and war very soon. 

The position would be sufficiently grim were it not further 
‘complicated by the existence of a powerful State which is 
not actuated by any of the motives which have hitherto 
governed the action of Governments. It has become the 
fashion to belittle the world-revolutionary ambitions of 
the Soviet; to believe, or to pretend to believe, that they 
have dropped the essential part of their programme, and 
indeed the very reason of their existence, and that they are 
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gradually evolving into a Government sharing the same sort 
of views on international affairs as those of civilised countries, 
Nothing could be further from the truth. The Comintern, 
or Third International, which is as much a Department of 
the Soviet Government as is the Ministry of War, proclaims 
to all that the world revolution is its aim and boasts openly 
of the headway made in undermining the institutions of 
so-called friendly countries. It is true that Bolshevik 
propaganda has had no great success in Great Britain and that 
activity in France has for the time been curtailed ; but in 
Spain, China and South America, Moscow is as energetic as 
ever; and the long-suffering Uruguayan Government has at 
last been obliged to hand the Soviet Minister at Monte Video 
his passports in order to avoid complications with neighbour- 
ing countries where His Excellency was financing revolution. 
It were as reasonable to suppose that Stalin and Company 
have given up their plans as it would be to believe that the 
Pope and College of Cardinals contemplated joining the 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland. 

How the League of Nations ever consented to such a 
Government becoming a member without exacting a written 
pledge that fellow-members would not have sedition financed 
and organised in their countries, passes the comprehension 
of a plain man. But it was done; and the Soviet, after 
abusing the League since its inception as a combination of 
Capitalist Imperialists whose object was to dismember 
Russia, was welcomed with open arms as soon as Moscow 
thought that she was in danger from attack both in the 
East and the West. It is this which makes the present 
position different and more difficult than any which has 
arisen before. The object of the Soviets is as clear as day. 
It is to embroil the Western Powers in a fratricidal war which 
will so disgust their populations that the longed-for World 
Revolution will really take place. When the revolution has 
broken out, and not before, the Red Armies will be set in 
motion ; not to attack any common enemy, but to ensure 
the success of the revolutionaries in whatever country they 
may be. These “allies” will be accompanied by a horde 
of experts in the technique of mass-murder and the organisa- 
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tion of that “‘ heavy civil war ”’ which figures so prominently 
on the Bolshevik programme.* 

In order to deceive the gullible and those whose desire 
it is to be deceived, Mr. Litvinov has hit upon a new and 
arresting slogan. ‘‘ Peace is one and indivisible”’ is now 
his cry, echoed by those in this country who have never yet 
been right in any view they have expressed regarding foreign 
affairs. In plain English the slogan means that we are to 
turn every war into a world-war, and that it is the duty of 
Englishmen to fight in order to defend the Bolsheviks from 
attacks provoked by their own hostile activities against 
their neighbours. 

To make the dreary picture complete a word must be said 
about Japan and Italy. Japan was driven from the League 
by the unequalled ineptitude of Geneva in dealing with a 
dispute which, if tackled with patience and knowledge at 
the outset, would never have attained world proportions. 
Italy, whose attack on Abyssinia was indefensible, and 
whose subsequent use of poison gas is revolting, has been 
goaded into a state of mind which makes it impossible to 
foresee her future line of conduct. All we know is that she 
is at the moment animated by a bitter hatred of ourselves. 
Here again devotion to a so-called League policy has frustrated 
all attempts at securing a speedy peace and has condemned 
Abyssinia to sufferings and probable loss of territory more 
grievous than those entailed on China by the same policy. 

Such is the situation with which we are faced at a time 
when our defences are on a lower level in relation to other 
Great Powers than they have been since the United Kingdom 
existed. In these circumstances our most pressing duty is 
to decide at once what is absolutely essential for the continued 
independence of our country and of the Empire. If we can 
successfully defend them we shall be fortunate. If we 
attempt more we shall assuredly fail even in that. And the 
absolutely essential is not in doubt. It is the defence of the 
Empire from attack; entailing, as regards our own shores, 

*Since the above was written, we learn from the newspapers that a 


strong band of trained blackguards have been sent from Moscow to Spain. 
The result is already apparent. 
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the defence of France, Belgium and, if necessary, Holland; 
and, as regards the rest of the Empire, a policy of prudence 
and moderation backed by adequate forces. 

In order to concentrate on the sufficiently formidable 


task set out above, all other commitments involving the . 


conceivable use of force must be resolutely set aside. The 
Council of the League should be informed that, owing to our 
inadequate forces, the punitive Articles of the Covenant will 
be considered to be in abeyance until such time as the League 
embraces all the Great Powers and they are inclined to act up 
to the Preamble and to Article 2 of the Covenant. With 
the Great Powers following their present line of conduct, it 
is intolerable that this country should be committed to 
intervene in quarrels which we have only the power of 
aggravating. Nor is it fair on foreign countries to lead 


them to rely on our intervention when every well-informed - 


one of us knows that it either will not take place at all or will 
only make matters worse if it does. What bloodshed would 
have been avoided, what misery spared, had our humani- 
tarians remembered the pregnant words of the late Lord 
Salisbury: “A nation may uphold its honour without being 
quixotic, but no reputation can survive a display of quixotism 
which falters at the sight of a drawn sword.” 

It is probable that the safest thing for us to do at the 
present moment would be to join with France and all other 
countries willing to act with us and to present an ultimatum 
to Germany to withdraw her troops from the Rhineland, to 
put a stop to her warlike preparations and to accept inter- 
national supervision to see that she had done so. Germany 
would be unlikely to accept the demand and war would 
result. The war would in all probability not last long and 
would end in a German defeat. The nerves of the peoples 
will not stand along war. But the war would almost certainly 
entail the destruction by fire of a large part of London and 
Paris. It would also play into the hands of Moscow, whose 
representatives have been urging this very course. The 
insuperable objection, however, is that the people of this 
country, who have no conception of the true state of affairs, 
would not tolerate a war which would be misrepresented 
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as a preventive one. We must, therefore, put off the 
evil day in the hope that it may never dawn. But we must 
also realise that in a year’s time Germany will be twice as 
strong as she is now and far stronger relatively to the rest 
of the world than she was in 1914. We, on the other hand, 
will hardly have begun to increase our strength. In any 
case other alternatives to immediate action must be 
sought. 

There is a growing school of thought in favour of severing 
all connection with the Continent. In my view that would 
not meet the essential need of our country. To allow France 
and the Low Countries to be dominated by Germany would 
imperil our very existence. We should no longer be our 
own masters. Any demand, however arrogant, would have 
to be complied with. If it is vital to keep Germany away 
from the Channel, it is equally vital that France and Belgium 
should be friendly to ourselves. Those who are so fond of 
denouncing France deserve a rude awakening. Whilst 
abusing her, they count on her continued friendship for 
their very safety. It is the more despicable in that France 
and ourselves alone of the Great Powers still represent that 
Western and Christian civilisation which to most of us makes 
life worth living. We are now the sole repositories of those 
principles of freedom of the individual in conscience, in 
speech and in action for which Europe struggled for so long. 
Truly France and England are united in a Catholic Marriage. 
They may quarrel and dislike each other. There is no 
divorce. 

Having decided on our policy, we must make it clear to 
France how far we are prepared to go and the nature of the 
help we are in a position to afford. We must warn her 
frankly that it will not be possible to persuade the people of 
these islands to fight in order to preserve the present frontiers 
of the central and eastern countries of Europe. It is widely 
said in France that, when it comes down to hard tacks, the 
French will no more fight for this object than will we. But 
this subject must be discussed with the utmost frankness 
and the French made to understand that we will not be 
drawn into another world-war unless our vital interests are 
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involved. If, as informed continental opinion is persuaded, 
the situation produced in Germany by the Hitler regime 
can only be liquidated by war, then that war must be localised. 
If it is in any way possible, its devasting effects must be kept 
away from the civilised nations of Western Europe. 

Our “ Collective Security ’ enthusiasts and our half-baked 
Bolsheviks will, of course, denounce this common-sense plan 
as an invitation to Germany to attack her Eastern neighbours, 
It is in reality a warning not to attack her Western ones. 
It avoids the Moscow trap and it limits our commitments to 
something which we can probably fulfil, And I say 
“probably ” advisedly, because pacifist and pro-German 
propaganda have made such appalling headway in this 
country since 1918 that it is rash to say that there is any 
undertaking involving war which we will with certainty 
live up to. Still, there are signs that the country is shedding 
its illusion of a world filled with peace-loving nations ; and, 
if we develop an air-force and a navy worthy of our history 
we shall be able in a few years, if we escape disaster in the 
meantime, to speak with an authority and to make a con- 
tribution to the peace of the world very different from any- 
thing in our power to-day. 


F. O. LINDLEY. 
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SIMONSTOWN AND THE EMPIRE 


RECENT events in the Mediterranean have emphasised the 
importance of establishing an alternative route for British 
trade to and from the East by the Cape route. No doubt 
arrangements have been made to do so promptly, should the 
occasion arise; but I think the position of the Union of 
South Africa, in regard to this matter, should be made 
absolutely clear, for the Naval Base at Simonstown would 
become a vital link in the chain of the British Empire’s sea 
communications. Under the Smuts-Churchill agreement of 
1921, responsibility for this base was transferred to the Union 
of South Africa. During recent years the latter have done 
very little towards its development and defence. On the 
other hand, the British taxpayers have contributed a con- 
siderable sum for maintaining a squadron in South African 
waters, and for modernising the dockyard. 

Mr. Pirow—the Minister for Defence—told the Empire 
Press Conference last year that South Africa would not co- 
operate with the rest of the Empire in matters of Defence, 
and that the British Naval Squadron was at Simonstown for 
purely British purposes. 

The Prime Minister—General Hertzog—confirmed Mr. 
Pirow’s statement. Do they really believe that the Union 
of South Africa could remain neutral, if Great Britain was 
involved in another war ? 

Surely it is in the interests of the Union to link its future 
with that of the British Empire, for it certainly could never 
stand by itself, nor for instance defend its great riches against 
a predatory power, who, regarding war as an instrument of 
national policy, might be seeking colonies in Africa. What 
other nation but Great Britain would have given the people 
of South Africa, with whom she had recently been at war, 
the freedom and equality of status they have enjoyed for 
many years; or would have permitted them to abuse the 
generosity they have been accorded, by granting, for example, 
a subsidy to the shipping of a foreign nation, to the detriment 
of the British Mercantile Marine. 
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The sooner the South Africans realise where their true 
interests lie, the better for all concerned, because if they 
reflect, they could hardly wish to exchange the benevolent 
protection they enjoy, under the throne of King Edward, 
for the doubtful privilege of being a subject colony of some 
great power, seeking aggrandisement and expansion ; which 
eventually is bound to be their fate, if they cut adrift from 
the protection of the British Empire. 

The belief that peace and security can be maintained by 
collective action under the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
as constituted to-day, is a snare and delusion, as Abyssinia 
has found to her cost. 

The only collective action taken in the Italian-Abyssinian 
conflict was the concentration of British Naval forces from 
all quarters in the Eastern Mediterranean, and the reinforce- 
ment of the British Army and Air Force in Egypt ; in order 
to be ready to fulfil the obligations, which successive British 
Governments have undertaken, under the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. No other nation has contributed towards 
collective action, with the result that our old friend Italy 
regards Great Britain as her arch enemy, and Signor Mussolini 
has left the world in no doubt, not only as to his intention to 
create a great colonial Empire in North Africa, but also as 
to his determination to control, by sea and air power, the 
waters of the Mediterranean, the high road to the Indian 
Empire and the British Dominions overseas. 

Great Britain and her Navy have been challenged before, 
and I have no doubt that the threat, if it was ever put into 
action, would be met as of old; but until defeated, it might 
well be necessary to divert our trade round the Cape. 

South Africans played a valiant part, the last time a great 
power sought to obtain world-wide domination by force of 
arms; and if peace and security are to be maintained in the 
troublous times through which the world is passing to-day, 
it can best be achieved by the loyal co-operation of the nations 
of the British Empire in matters of defence. 

The people of the Union of South Africa owe their security 
and much of their prosperity to Great Britain; and their 
Government can best repay the debt by developing the Naval 
Base at Simonstown and defending it adequately ; by helping 
British shipping ; and, I would add, by taking steps to teach 
their people where their duty and their own interests lie. 


Roger KEYEs. 
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GERMANY vz. EUROPE.—II 


THE THREAT TO THE EAST 


WuitE Herr Hitler and the other gangsters who have seized 
the Government of Germany are keeping the politicians of 
England and France busy with synthetic “‘ peace plans” and 
other such inventions, it may be as well to examine what is 
going on behind the policy camouflaged for the benefit of 
gullable politicians. 

The publicly declared aim of Germany’s foreign policy 
constitutes a very small part of Herr Hitler’s programme. 
This is a vast scheme by which Germany is to dominate the 
globe, beginning with Europe. The prelude is to be directed 
against Russia, which is to be subjugated in order that Ger- 
mans shall assume command in that country. The calcula- 
tion is that no power could stand against the combination of 
Russia and Germany, the former rich in raw materials, and 
containing an almost inexhaustible supply of brave and docile 
man-power, and the latter a country supremely competent in 
organisation and possessed of great technical and industrial 
skill. The masters of Germany believe that with Russia 
under their control they can impose a Nazi “ peace” on 
mankind. 

Powerfully armed, perfectly equipped, and now solidly 
established on the Rhine, Germany is pushing on with the 
designs for powerful defensive works, intended to make her 
western frontier invulnerable and her country on that frontier 
unattainable from the air. Thus safeguarded Herr Hitler’s 
Empire proposes to pursue the long-cherished German design 
of the conquest of the East. The first move would be the 
sudden and overwhelming occupation of that portion of 
Austria stretching from Lake Constance, d’ Arlberg, Inntal, to 
Zillertal, and possibly to Tauern and Murtal. The occupation 
of this territory would have the following advantages to 
Germany : 


(1) It would permit the creation of a solid defensive front, barring off 
the proposed theatre of German military operations against an inter- 
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vention from the South, and enabling resistance to be made to Italian 

attack should Italy not have been made into an ally of Germany by 

British opposition to her colonial policy. 

(2) Liaison would be established with Germany’s two friends 

Hungary and Yugoslavia. 

(3) Czechoslovakia would be paralysed, and could be “ cracked like 

a nut,” and Poland would be obliged to join Germany whether she 

wished to or not ; Bulgaria and perhaps Roumania would follow suit. 

This German plan has been worked out in the belief that 
three conditions will ensure its success. Firstly, there will be 
complete security on the west, where fortifications are to be 
impregnable ; German armies will also be covered on their 
right flank. Secondly, the Russians are thought to be 
incapable of an effective offensive owing to the inferior com- 
munications in that country. Thirdly, Austria is believed 
to be incapable of any defence at all. 

As Austrian defeat is the first stage in the German plan 
of subjugating Eastern Europe, before conquering Western 
Europe, we must examine her power of resistance a little more 
closely. 

The population of Austria is slightly less than that of 
Belgium. It is equal to that of Holland, Sweden, or Portugal. 
It is greater than that of Greece or Bulgaria, almost equal to 
that of Finland or Switzerland. Austria has more inhabitants 
than Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania put together. She 
should be capable of supporting a large army of very high 
calibre, especially when the military qualities of her men and 
the technical training in war of the staff officers of her old army 
are considered. She has a geographical position well adapted 
for her strategical and tactical needs. It is certain that in a 
defensive struggle against Germany’s proposed invasion a well- 
organised and equipped Austrian force could co-operate very 
efficiently with Czechoslovakian forces on the German flank, 
provided, of course, that Italy would undertake the defence 
of the Tyrol, and that England and France played some part 
in the north. All depends upon this. 

Austria has returned to conscription. The first reaction 
on the part of certain of her neighbours has been one of 
protest, and yet Austria’s continued existence is a supreme 
guarantee of the liberty of European nations to choose their 
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own governments and live their own lives without interference 
from the great bully of central Europe. | 

We have spoken of Austria because the need for under- 
standing the Austrian case is urgent. Other countries are 
equally threatened. The Nazi campaign in Estonia, Latvia 
and Lithuania is ceaseless, and the governments of those 
countries are in a state of perpetual war against the cor- 
rupting agents of Hitlerism. The method is the Bolchevik 
one of cells, and for their disruptive purpose the Nazi agents 
use nationalists or communists impartially. The situation 
in these countries is complicated by the fact that Germany was 
their former market, although Britain has to some extent 
replaced her owing to the efforts of their merchants. The 
independence of these countries rests on treaties. The viola- 
tion of the Treaties of Locarno and Versailles, and the way in 
which these have been accepted, have filled Germany’s 
North-Eastern neighbours with alarm. ‘ Sanctions” against 
Italy have frightened them, for they appear to spell ruin to 
the sanctioneers. Is that all the League can do, they ask ? 
The Northern neighbours are just as anxious. In Sweden 
there is great nervousness lest the next war should find that 
country in arms. The Scandinavian countries will not fight 
for anything but their own hearths and homes. They feel 
that these are ultimately threatened by German ambition. 
The European neutrals of the last war, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Holland and Spain, have been in touch with each 
other in a common desire to remain neutral when Germany 
next invades a neighbour. According to the well-informed 
Stockholm correspondent of the Economist, ‘‘ the darker the 
political outlook grows, the stronger becomes the agitation 
in Sweden for increased national defences.” The Government 
—it is Socialist—is re-organising naval and military arrange- 
ments. The stationing of the British Fleet for eight months 
in the eastern Mediterranean in an attempt to over-awe 
Italy has left the Baltic to German domination. From a 
reliable Prussian source comes the following information :— 


“The prospects in Europe grow darker. Germany seems fully 
aware that she cannot realise her ambitions without war, and therefore 
her preparations for a war of surprise get more vigorous. It is possible 
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that our rulers are waiting until the great Olympiade is over, but it is 

also possible that this Olympiade is only the screen behind which other 

preparations can be made. Here there is much talk about the ‘ encircle. 

ment of Germany.’ It is said that it was the encirclement in 1914 

that brought about the Great War. That is false, on the contrary, it 

was the British gap in the encirclement which finally encouraged the 

Berlin war-makers. It is clearly established that the Emperor believed 

that England would remain neutral. Are you going a second time to 

encourage the Berlin war-makers in the same way ? ”* 

We are back in the pre-war years in regard to Germany’s 
strength and ambition. Whether the legitimate Kaiser, the 
legally chosen Stresemann, or the adventurer Hitler rules the 
German people, the political aims are the same. Even the 
catchwords are the same. Drang nach oesten, Deutschland 
tiber alles, fill the air. “* Equality,” cries the German. It is 
a word he does not understand, for he can only be a tyrant 
oraserf, All his aims tend one way—to military domination. 
“The German exporter,” said the Emperor at Bremen, 
“ exists to fix all over the world the nails on which we shall 
hang our swords.” ‘‘ We must allow no other nation military 
power,” cries Herr Hitler. This is not a case of Germany’s 
differences with any particular European power, it is the 


old story of Germany v. European civilization. 
* * 


*The writer of this is neither a Jew, a Socialist nor a Communist. 
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THE NEW ZEALAND CHARACTER 


AFTER seven years’ residence in the most remote of the 
British Dominions—seven years, the perfect span—I am not 
exactly a New Zealander ; I have not become so used to the 
trees that I cannot see the wood. But neither am I an 
Englishman to whom everything that differs from that to 
which I have hitherto shaped my custom is worthy of 
astonished remark. New Zealand to-day is intensely 
interesting to me, far more interesting, if the truth be told, 
than it was seven years ago. It is interesting as a social 
experiment, as the perfect Dominion, as an experiment in 
biology, ethnography, geography and politics; as an experi- 
ment, above all, in man. I find it difficult to express myself 
clearly on the subject and wonder if it is because I am not 
yet sure just why New Zealand is so intensely interesting. 
But I think I am right when I make one more effort, grasp 
for the pot of journalese, and say that New Zealand is worthy 
of study as an experiment in national character. 

Canada has grown up in a rough-and-ready way and has 
been influenced by American culture; South Africa has its 
colour problem ; Australia also suffered a haphazard infancy, 
and many of her first inhabitants were European undesirables. 
But New Zealand, discovered by Tasman in 1642, placed on 
the map by Cook in 1769, visited by missionaries and whalers 
in the first years of the nineteenth century, but not settled 
until 1839, and not finally settled at the present day, is 
unquestionably the perfect Dominion. Her first settlers 
immigrated under the auspices of the New Zealand Company, 
a body of much-maligned but essentially well-meaning men ; 
and the Company really did try hard to ensure that no 
undesirables slipped into their virgin paradise. The avowed 
aim of the Canterbury Settlement (which perpetrated Christ- 
church) was to transplant a complete cross-section of con- 
temporary English life, preferably with a Church of England 
bias, across the oceans to the new country. An earl, a 
bishop, clergy, schoolmasters, doctors, lawyers, printers, 
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decent yeomen, and honest labourers were carefully chosen 
by those virtual founders of modern New Zealand, whose 
aim was laudable even if it was suggested by ordinary common 
or garden snobbery rather than a spirit of disinterested 
scientific enquiry. 

Later there were gold rushes, which brought a slight leaven 
of healthy undesirables after all ; and then, in modern times, 
assisted immigration schemes that gave the country the 
disguised blessing of a strong Labour element in metropolitan 
politics. 

A great field for enquiry! New Zealand, not yet one 
hundred years old, is already developing customs and traits 
that are characteristically New Zealand. She is England 
transported to a different clime, cut off from England save 
through the medium of successive importations of English- 
men, English papers and English books; and yet, already 
she is New Zealand. Why ? 

Initial impressions of a new country are notoriously 
untrustworthy, and I record mine merely as a basis for later, 
revised opinions. How the constituents of that first sight 
jostled and overtook each other! Most of the men still seemed 
to regard wing-collars as the only wear, but most of the men 
had straight, broad shoulders, even the chemists, and the 
postal clerks, and the clergymen. Most of the women were 
too dowdy for words and were only occasionally resplendent in 
last year’s fashions, but most of the women strode about as 
if they had a definite purpose in life and were not ashamed 
of it. Then the schoolboys wore ridiculously short knickers 
and socks, but had amazingly thick brown legs; while the 
legs of the schoolgirls were also far too fat, and many of the 
girls seemed prematurely to have lost the bloom of youth. 
At the same time everyone called his fellow by Christian 
name; the trains had loud braying hooters instead of shrill, 
piercing whistles; the public buildings had stone frontages 
like the London ones, but behind they had wooden walls 
and tin roofs ; most of the motor-cars were American because 
of their size, price and the absence of a horse-power tax ; 
all the roads were wide, like those Londoners had grown used 
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to”seeing in Hollywood films, and there was an ugly super- 
fluity of overhead cables and wires, adding to the drabness of 
city skylines. There were, however,| thousands of prunus 
and cherry and fruit trees in vernal |blossom, and rows of 
magnificent poplars, and archways of $un-filtering willows. 

The bicycles had racing handle-bars turned the wrong 
way up, like cows’ horns, and the bicycles were everywhere, 
one to every third person, like Copenhagen ; everybody talked 
fairly well, very few well and very few badly, and the twang 
was half Cockney and half Australian; nearly all the pipe 
smokers had silver and gold bands on their pipes, and a large 
proportion of the cigarette smagkets “ rolled-their-own.” 
Office workers spent half an hour jon Monday mornings 
discussing Saturday afternoon’s football (Rugby), cricket, 
tennis, racing or swimming ; office managers at £500 a year 
took regular mornings and afternoons off for golf; dustmen 
earned as much as middle-aged London clerks, and linotype 
operators as much as schoolmasters ; there was free primary, 
secondary and university education, and the new open-air 
schools were the last word in hygiene. At the picture show 
there were ridiculous intervals during which you had to 
watch tasteless advertisements projected through slides on to 
the screen; the trams were single-deckers and built to the 
American pattern, as were the conductors’ shakos and the 
motormen’s poker faces ; the sun shone bright in the depths 
of winter, but at the same time there were griping frosts of 
anything up to 18 degrees. Wooden bungalows crouched 
everywhere, decorated with ornate filigree ironwork round 
their extensive verandahs, and capped by the inevitable 
corrugated iron, yet separated from each other by fine, 
independent gardens, the promise, if not the achievement, 
of an ideal suburbia. 

Oh, an extraordinary country on that first impression ! 
Not only was the New Zealander eager to know you, and 
amazingly sociable, he was as unsophisticated and trustful 
as a well-bred child. The butcher called, anxious to establish 
a connection for meat. He asked us how we liked New 
Zealand ; told us without any hesitation that his name was 
Jack ; and when he went his cheery “‘ Ta-ta ” was already the 
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farewell of an old intimate. By the time the newspaper 
‘“‘runner ” had arrived on his rickety motor-cycle and hurled 
the news in our direction, high over the fence and into the 
cabbages, without slowing down and without an explanatory 
word, we began to wonder if we had wandered by accident 
into some comic opera land, a miraculous Antipodean embodi- 
ment of Gilbert and Sullivan. 

I shall never forget my initial impression of New Zealand 
business life. In London I had been severely told off by my 
employer for presuming to walk the streets on the firm’s 
business without wearing a hat. In my first New Zealand 
office I was flabbergasted to discover the office boy perched 
on the manager’s desk discussing Saturday football with that 
high functionary as if he had known him all his life. 


II. 


That was seven years ago—seven years which, as I have 
already pointed out, is the perfect span—and to-day those 
first impressions, set down baldly as above, are too funny 
for words. As all first impressions are, they were inevitably 
superficial, and I would not have bothered to mention them 
if I had not thought they had at least a superficial significance. 
Since then everything has changed. Of course, I alone might 
have changed, and New Zealand might endure as it did on 
that first day. But that first day is no longer important. 

The typical New Zealander is the farmer. To begin with, 
he is not really a farmer at all, but a well-educated, gentle- 
manly individual who has taken up farming as a means of 
livelihood, and who has never really become the professional 
agriculturalist typified by the traditional English farmer. 
Not for him the gaiters, the corduroys, the churchwarden 
pipe, slow speech and straw in the mouth of the typical 
Farmer Giles you will meet in any of the agricultural counties 
of England to this day. 

I suppose that if one of these typical Farmer Giles came 
out to New Zealand and spent a few months on a New Zealand 
farm, he would return full of contempt for the many innova- 
tions he had encountered. The idea of taking the cream to 
the butter factory in the back of a £500 saloon car would 
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certainly arouse his wondering derision ; the idea of shepherds 
with wireless transmitting outfits would probably bring him 
perilously near apoplexy. He would regard the New Zealand 
farmer as little more than an amateur in his ancient, bucolic 
art. 

The New Zealand farmer is an amateur ; he is versatile ; 
and he doesn’t care a tinker’s damn for agricultural tradition. 
Those, indeed, are the virtues that must enable him to produce 
lamb and mutton 10,000 miles away from his principal market, 
and, after sending the meat to that market, undersell the 
British farmer there. They are also the virtues that make 
him an extraordinarily nice man to live with and know. 

He has to work up-country in all weathers, and he is hard 
and practical; but at the same time he possesses the easy- 
going nature of the keen-eyed and strong. Because there 
are no carpenters, plumbers, painters, electricians or mechanics 
in the district, he is a man who can turn himself to any job at 
a moment’s notice. It is only by his adaptability, indeed, 
that he can live. And when I speak of the New Zealand 
farmer, I also refer to his wife and daughters, who, in their 
spheres, equally match his practicality and resource. When 
a woman has to attend to her children with one hand, bake 
the bread for a large household with the other, and with any 
hands she has left to nurse the calves and lambs, cultivate 
the kitchen garden, and do the washing, while at the same 
time she has to maintain an open house of hospitality for 
anyone who comes that way, then she does not deteriorate 
as a human being. Usually she proceeds from strength to 
strength. 

The New Zealand farmer and his wife would be nice people 
if they had no more qualifications than those I have already 
detailed ; but in nine cases they are also educated gentlefolk ; 
that is to say, individuals who speak correctly, understand 
the rudiments of good manners, and have in addition to their 
hard knowledge of real life a fair smattering of book learning. 
I once spent an enjoyable night in a dilapidated hut near 
Lake Sumner discussing Shakespeare with an old fellow 
who confessed at the end he had never in his life had an 
opportunity of seeing one of the plays acted. I once met a 
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woman on an Otago homestead who, in intervals of skinni 
a bag of rabbits, gave me a lucid exposition of the quantity 
theory of money, and who seemed to comprehend the ramifica- 
tions of the United States banking system as well as she 
understood the sordid duties in which she was engaged. 
Far beyond the borders of the towns, upon the hills and 
plains and in the valleys, the New Zealand character has 
been moulded by men and women like these. They possibly 
have skin like leather, eyes like keen hawk’s, and a fine dis- 
regard for the petty conventions. They are assuredly the 
kind of men and women who will sit down to a discussion 
on Platonism one moment, bimetallism the next, and a 
moment after will seize tools and make you anything from 
a piece of Jacobean furniture to a milking-machine. They 
can ride well, mend your boots and shoes for you, assume any 
job at an instant’s notice, in Downing Street or Petticoat Lane, 
and take the plate up the aisle with the same nonchalance 
that they will walk the plank across a raging bush torrent. 


ITI. 


As I see them, townsfolk in New Zealand may be divided 
into two classes, those people who have never known any 
other life than that of the town, and those who are the sons 
and daughters, or at least the grandsons and grand-daughters, 
of pioneer farmers. Superficially, in clothes, speech and 
mannerisms the two classes are very similar. In their real 
character their attitude towards life, they are poles apart. 

The town-dwellers of New Zealand have a high average 
of that education which is called book learning. Their 
average speech is good, few people speaking very badly, 
and equally few speaking very well. Their clothes may not 
be stylish, but they are rarely shoddy. Their mannerisms 
are those of a people who, on the one hand, remember a past 
in which they had no time for superfluous politenesses, and 
who, on the other hand, are conscious and proud of the 
English tradition into which they have been born. 

The working man, when descended from pioneers, is often 
rough-spoken, but is rarely illiterate. He seems to care for 
nothing, but perhaps that is because he has taken the measure 
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of life and is satisfied. He will speak to his Governor-General 
without diffidence, but I don’t think he will deliberately over- 
step the bounds of etiquette just for the sake of so doing. 
Under the influence of a kindly sun he may not work with 
the even doggedness of his North Country ancestors; and, 
thanks to his pioneering tradition, he will tend to do each 
job in the easiest possible way; but when the occasion 
demands it he will slave like a nigger to get a job done in 
time, and he will never confess himself beaten. Home at 
nights he will tune in the wireless and listen patiently to 
Beethoven ; but I think he will heave a sigh of relief when 
it is over, and look forward eagerly to the Woolston Band. 
Yet it is possible that among his sons and daughters is one 
who will take an honourable place among the soothsayers 
and lawgivers of the land. 

The business man, again when of pioneering stock, is 
essentially a smart individual. By that I do not mean he 
dresses like a tailor’s dummy, or is unusually crafty in the 
market place. I mean he is quick of speech and of action, 
and a difficult, disconcerting customer to deal with if your 
own brain tends to move ponderously. At the same time he 
is very approachable, and always willing to assist a less 
fortunate competitor. His chief handicap seems to be an 
incorrigible disposition to waste his own valuable time 
gossiping with his business associates ; but that, I suppose, 
is a characteristic of business in all small communities. In 
private life he and his are practical hedonists ; that is to say, 
they are concerned primarily in having what is known as a 
good time. I don’t want to be misunderstood. I don’t mean 
by “‘ having a good time ”’ that the urban New Zealander is 
in any way vicious or depraved, or even that he is tending 
in that direction. I mean that the average man’s private 
interests are those of a healthy, virile, essentially objective- 
minded individual, who is inclined to look with suspicion 
upon those who pretend they have higher interests in life ; 
and who, despite he appreciates good light music and art and 
literature, would rather go to a football match any day than 
engage in a discussion upon the immortality of his soul. 
The professional man. . . . But, perhaps, I had better 
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not extend my analysis any further. Most New Zealand 
professional men I have met, that is to say, doctors, dentists, 
architects and lawyers, have hardly been New Zealanders. 
They have been professional men. The type is quite distinct, 
and transcends national boundaries. Besides, I want to hark 
back as a suitable conclusion to the points I made earlier 
about the distinction between town and country-bred New 
Zealanders, and about the distinction between New Zealanders 
who have known no other life than that of the town and those 
who are properly descended from pioneers. As I pointed 
out before, the modern drift is all away from the country 
and into the towns. A vocational guidance committee 
recently interviewed 736 boys in Standard VI of Christchurch 
primary schools. More than 200 expressed their intention 
of entering various branches of engineering; 73 had made 
no choice of a career ; 72 were prospective cabinet makers and 
carpenters ; 61 proposed to become farmers; 55 aimed at 
a high stool in an office ; and there were 32 prospective civil 
servants, 31 airmen and 20 sailors. The conclusion drawn 
by the committee was that “‘ too high a proportion is planning 
to go into various branches of engineering and too small a 
proportion into agricultural work.” There is no doubt that 
New Zealand youth prefers to work in an office or factory in 
town at thirty shillings a week, with pictures, dances, girls, 
noise and the public-house next door, than slave for a farmer 
in the country at the same money, and keep, and with no 
more distractions than an open-air life can offer. In 1924 the 
number of entries received for the New Zealand Society of 
Accountants’ examinations was 841, and 38 students com- 
pleted the examinations. In 1934 the number of entries 
was 3,860, and 182 students passed. Thus, in a mere decade, 
during which the population increased by only a fraction, 


recruitments to a typical blackcoat profession more than 
quadrupled. 


I deplore that movement whole-heartedly. The types of 
man and woman and child produced by life in the countryside 
of New Zealand are so fine by comparison with the types 
produced in the towns that it is a matter for great regret 
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so many people are turning their backs on the country. The 
outstanding qualities of New Zealanders, their camaraderie, 
resource, practicality and open minds can all be traced to the 
early associations of New Zealanders with violent, natural 
things. The towns are all right for the sharp-wits, for the 
meaner spirits, for those who are bent above all things upon 
“having a good time,” but they do not produce the super- 
men. 

I am, however, quite certain that New Zealanders would 
be the finest flower of the British race if (1) there were only 
more of them, and (2) they were able to resist the fatal 
attraction of the towns. “ The first fact that struck me,” 
said Sir Fabian Ware, on his return from a recent Empire 
tour, ‘‘ was that Australia and New Zealand have the best- 
selected populations that the world has yet known. Nowhere 
has that selection been carried out so strictly and unflinchingly 
for many years past.” But Lord Bledisloe said after his 
recent return to England from New Zealand: ‘‘ I have done 
my utmost to emphasise the fact that, although the average 
standard of the livestock of the Dominion is distinctly higher 
than the average in this country, there is a definite and pro- 
gressive decadence of quality, particularly among cattle of 
all breeds, owing to inbreeding and the want of infusion of 
the best pedigree blood.” 

And it is not only for the pastoral stockbreeder that Lord 
Bledisloe’s words contain a moral. 


OUR RICHEST POSSESSION 


THE repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846 can be taken as an 
arbitrary date to denote the decline in British agriculture, 
It marked a change of bias. An act of sentiment heralded 
the abandonment of vital principles. The jealously regarded 
protective system that was so essential to good farming was 
jettisoned as an act of grace by politicians to cheapen the 
labour market. Not a hundred years later the position is 
that consuming interests in time of peace merely suffer their 
country’s basic industry to survive as a safeguard against 
emergency. 

The change has been the result of a deliberate economic 
revolution. Rural economy has suffered from the effects of 
liberal economic theory. The idea that a division of labour 
would lead to an elaboration of processes and to a reduction 
in the costs of commodities has had its effect. It has brought 
monotony and loss of skill into every walk of life. The reduc- 
tion of costs has created a purely utilitarian outlook, and has 
destroyed the demand for real quality. In every walk of 
life it has undermined the professional attitude towards work 
that was the result of the moralised industrial system that 
had been elaborately evolved by the guilds during the middle 
ages. The old system, as guaranteed by the hallmark, made 
the creation of man’s labours an object of reverence. It 
knew no hours of work ; it required no pensions ; with age the 
labourer improved in prowess. It lingers in the professions, 
where counsel burns midnight oil in a fond regard for precedent 
beyond the strict requirements of his brief, or where a surgeon 
prefers a major operation on a panel patient to a simple 
incision in the anatomy of a millionaire. It should not be 
forgotten that the industrial revolution represented a moral 
collapse that was intellectualised by the utilitarian philosophers, 
and the conscience of which was cleared by the ingenious 
arguments of Adam Smith, the Scotsman who reproved the 
idle apprentice to make undignified competition the ruling 
motive of life. 
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It is important to see how these generalisations have 
affected the countryside. On the one hand, the English 
countryside has defeated modern economic tendencies ; on 
the other, it can be shown to be a slow and pitiable victim of 
the changed values. The eternal peasant is ultimately the 
judge of all theory and civilisation, but he himself at periods 
in history is the most tragic sufferer. 

A sentimental regard for the consumer could not itself 
inaugurate a false economic system. A permanent state of 
affairs must be based on a calculated argument. The theory 
of the division of labour, as has been said, gave a clean con- 
science to the sin of processing. It divorced the craftsman 
from the full cycle of his cultural achievement. In farming 
man was to grow wool with so little regard for the rules of 
rural economy or the profession of husbandry that he burnt 
the carcases of his sheep, and still secured a profit. Again, 
wheat was grown without any regard for the soil. In short, 
the fertility of centuries.has been cashed deliberately without 
any regard for the future. Nature has been robbed to in- 
augurate a system of bad husbandry known as prairie farming. 
It is an irony that the urban consumer should often blame 
the home farmer for not having the efficiency of his Dominion 
or American rival in the production of cheap food. It has not 
occurred to him that if professional standards were again 
applied to work, and work was worthy of a professional 
attitude, the home farmer could claim to have forgotten 
more about the soil than the prairie farmer has ever known. 

Until the relationship between peasant and prairie agri- 
culture has been defined, all economic problems are absolutely 
insoluble. In an atmosphere of war, England, the Dominions, 
and Europe are the chief protagonists. And there can be no 
further Empire development or emigration until the home 
countryside is allowed to support a population on its own 
economic life. The country-man is himself a commodity for 
export. Subsistence farming improves the land progressively 
and exports its surplus in man power ; profit farming deterior- 
ates the land and the people, and exports a glut of basic 
commodities. 

From this first consideration certain fundamental pro- 
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positions arise. In the first place, any economic conference 


is a farce that does not first define the relationship between | 


peasant and prairie agriculture. Secondly, an empire is 
dependent for its primary raw material in the form of human 
type on peasant farming. Thirdly, the products of the land 
cannot be judged intrinsically or on sample. Half the crafts- 
manship in producing a sample of food from land lies in the 
capacity to do so indefinitely, so that the fertility of the parent 
field is as important as the sample of corn produced. Or to 


put the matter succinctly, prices in the world market must , 


not be allowed to prevail until each acre of national soil is 
incapable of further production 

It is next necessary to consider the effect of these ten- 
dencies on agricultural personnel and practice. The parties 
who are responsible for the maintenance of the agricultural 
system are the landowners, the farmers, the labourers, and 
the ancillary craftsmen. In the first case, the landowners 


who held sufficient land to make them indifferent to its profits . 


have been progressively taxed to pay the price of industrialism 
in the form of depressed humanity, hospitals, asylums, un- 
employment, and modern education. This fact has removed 
an important source of capital and impoverished in most 
cases the natural guardians of sound production. The smaller 
landowner has been forced to live out of his land, and, although 
local opinion has prevented him from profit-taking to the 
same degree as his industrial cousin, he has often lowered the 
standards of his countryside. He has had to resort to cheap 
building and inferior workmanship. A third type is more 
harmful. The ties of the duke or the small landowner this 
type cannot appreciate, since the land is only a means to 
social position or enjoyment. He derives his means of liveli- 
hood from royalties or dividends, and subsidises agriculture. 
One of the biggest barriers to the revival of the countryside 
is the fact that since the war the financially disinterested 
landowning class has lost its political power. The remaining 
types are either too indifferent, too poor, or too unconsciously 
hostile. The honest intentions of any association of land- 
owning interests is inevitably thwarted by considerations of 
other forms of livelihood. 
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The farmers are often among their capitalistic leaders in 
the band of deserters. The so-called yeoman class has partly 
lost those virtues with which it has been identified in song. 
Yeomen have tended to emulate not the spiritual leadership 
of the best landowners, but the materialistic example of their 
subsidisers. The old yeoman raised his standard of life out of 
a skilled organisation of the amenities of the countryside, 
his descendant more often relies on such easy products of the 
town as motor cars and canned luxuries. He pays towns- 
man’s prices for his own sport, and accepts the subsidies of 
hunting and shooting. Instead of hostility to the attempt to 
make the countryside a playground, he encourages it. He is 
often himself an investor in national indebtedness, and 
unconsciously his own mortgagee. He has failed to realise 
that the agricultural show and the advertisements in agri- 
cultural journals are a forlorn and frantic attempt to sell 
machinery to the one last remaining market. At the same 
time, he is forced to consider agriculture in terms of his 
capacity to meet debt, which has become a habit rather than 
a means of production. He does not resent his sons taking a 
salary from a County Council or a Marketing Board. He is 
often not to blame, and, after all, he has the example of the 
Government to encourage him to tax his productive efforts 
in an increasingly vain effort to meet his mortgage interest. 
The fact remains that until the farmer is free of the financial 
system, or broken by it, he will never become a sincere 
champion of the cause of good husbandry. 

The labourer is also a renegade, but with more excuse. 
The slow tempo of his life, which is the result of waiting on 
nature, and a necessity for sound cultivation has, in an age 
of speed, become an object of reproach. Theorists have 
forced doubtful weapons into his hands and policed the 
virtue out of him by restrictions. On Bank holidays he is an 
object of mild interest to men of inferior type, who visit him 
in the trappings of another social order. He worries sub- 
consciously before the memory of the eighteenth century 
squire and parson, who made a gracious playground of the 
fields about him, of the nineteenth century magnate whose 
coat of arms he supported as a paid actor, of the twentieth 
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century week-ender, whose coal he breaks and whose wood 


he carries. Until recently he took the comparative figures of | 


town and country wages at their book value. For lack of 
protection, he has often become cynical and suspicious ; his 


home has become poor, and with the exodus of his children | 


to the town he has ceased to regard his work on the land as 
a skilled craft. Despite all this, he remains the truest guardian 


of the old tradition. The carter who steals from his master | 


for his horses, and the shepherd who does not regard the 
long bleak nights of the lambing season as overtime, are often 
the last of the countrymen to be in communion with the soil. 
They remain uncorrupted despite temptation and abuse. 

The case of the people engaged in agriculture’s ancillary 
trades is too obvious for comment. The exodus of blacksmith, 
hurdle maker, thatcher, and forester is part of the new scheme 
of things. The countryside is losing its natural aristocracy, 
and the land is already looking poorer to the eye. Only in 
the remoter districts where communications are bad _ has 
something of the old skill and self-sufficiency of the rural 
community survived. The land no longer supports its own 
craftsmen, but has become a pawn in the townsman’s game, 
and a dumping ground for shoddy. Corrugated iron, tractors, 
and motor lorries have found a market. Tied to finance and 
duped by the intellectual, the countryman has lost faith in 
his own skill. Inspectors, scientists, professors, and veterinary 
surgeons are no longer humble servants of the producer, but 
insist on a townsman’s livelihood from the land. They push 
improvements on the farmer, which in a majority of cases are 
not aids to better production, but definite liabilities likely to 
increase with the change of scientific fashion or depreciation. 
In most cases the production from the land was higher and 
better before the war. The new reason has demoralised the 
old practice and momentarily mesmerised the landsman 
from instinctive rebellion. 

This changed attitude in farming personnel is reflected in 
farming practice. It requires a book to show all the false 
tendencies that the changed system has introduced. These 
will never be catalogued until the producer has regained 
economic control, and pays the scientist instead of the 
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consumer. In horticulture, where there is no profit motive, 
most of the false tendencies are already detected. It is suffi- 
cient at the moment to take the most apparent examples. 

The first bad practice in the decline of husbandry is the 
unnatural use of artificial manure. Nature is drugged instead 
of assisted to fulfil its purpose. There are few more senseless 
sights than a green crop being ploughed back to create humus 
that would have been the natural product of a full stockyard 
or a folding of sheep. It is impossible with dosing and ex- 
pedients to maintain the fertility that the action of insect, 
animal, and plant life produces. The whole question of 
assimilation and availability is still in the realm of conjecture. 

The modern use of machinery is another indication of the 
often unconsidered innovation that has been placed upon the 
uncomplaining soil. Machinery as a means to higher cultiva- 
tion and fertility is a boon ; in any other way it is a menace. 
The tractor has its uses in the same way as the binder and the 
thrashing-machine. It may have revolutionised the care 
and improvement of grass land, but it will not bring the same 
advantages by the introduction of prairie methods in East 
Anglia. Regard is so seldom paid to the unit to which 
machinery is applied, or else the lover of progress adapts the 
unit to the machine, unmindful of the fact that geography 
has otherwise decreed. Some machinery may even be 
harmful in the long run; the milking machine is only fully 
proved as beneficial from a commercial standpoint. However, 
the fact remains that against the impetuosity of the machinist 
to sell, the advantages of the horse and the hand-hoe are not 
weighed. When the countryside forgets its genteel manners, 
and believes again in the land, it may be that a return of 
women to the fields will compensate for most modern 
machinery. A clean thickly populated countryside may 
become an object of national pride. 

Besides the abuse of easy aids to cultivation there are 
other evils. The virtue of English farming is its diversity 
and the variety of breeds and methods that have been the 
result of sturdy local independence. There is in Great Britain 
an inexhaustible supply of local types of livestock suitable 
for every corner of the world. This is threatened to-day by 
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the mania for standardisation, which is the focus of the 
consumer’s point of view. The consumer is not concerned 
with the deleterious effects on livestock of commercial beef, 
mutton, and bacon crosses carried to excess. 

If it can be proved that the tendency is towards a gradual 
demoralisation of the people engaged on the land, and a gradual 
deterioration of the fertility of the soil, the question arises as 
to the remedy. The political aspect of the case comes up for 
review. 

No government which is a coalition of interests, and no 
party government with an election ahead, can face the issue. 
The interests of the land and the future of the race it cradles 
demands a reasoned attention which the sentimentalities of 
the market-place will not allow. It is only in countries like 
France, Italy, and Germany that the land as such is receiving 
the full attention of the respective governments. Marketing 
Acts are the result of our dilemma. They are an attempt to 
compromise with two crises—the decline of the land and its 
people, and the bankruptcy of our rich economic system. 
Therefore, prices are raised piecemeal as each branch of 
agriculture faces extinction. The result is to subsidise bad 
farming to a very large extent. For instance, the security 
afforded by the Milk Marketing Act is encouraging milk 
production in unsuitable districts. This has undoubtedly 
saved the Government from a crisis in the cattle trade, but 
has caused a scarcity of store and fat cattle in those parts 
of the country where cattle are essential to good husbandry. 
Sugar beet is now a protected crop. The fault here is not that 
the crop is uneconomic by free trade standards, but that there 
is no tradition of beet growing in this country. It has yet to 
be proved that it has a place in the full cycle of farming 
operations. The crime in the subsidy is not economic, but 
agricultural, it keeps manure off the land. The Pigs Board 
have not realised that they are as much trustees of the bacon 
breeds of the country as the price obtained from the curer. 
The Wheat Act has the propagandist achievement of over 
600,000 more acres under wheat, but it is questionable 
whether they are the most suitable acres or whether a strict 
rotation is being followed. Meanwhile, here is the ridiculous 
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state of affairs that two neighbours have got to cash their 
wheat to get a bonus when true economy demands that they 
should make an exchange by two wagon journeys. of 
perhaps half a mile. 

There is one further political aspect that is not connected 
with prices. It is credit. It is strange that the attack on 
capitalism and the banks should come from the urban socialist 
party, with its bureaucratic leaders. The real grievance lies 
with the united rural interests of landowner, tenant and 
labourer. Interest rates should fall in proportion to the 
permanent security of the loan. Permanence should be 
desired. In point of fact, capitalism to-day prefers a short- 
term loan at high interest. Modern capitalism could not have 
financed the reclamation of Romney Marsh in the dim past, 
probably one of the most highly successful financial ventures 
in English history over the period of years. This fact reveals 
the weakness of the present system. It favours a policy of 
living from day to day rather than planning enterprise for 
posterity. It is certain that speculative building is more 
favourably regarded by the modern lender than re-afforesta- 
tion, or land reclamation. It is more profitable to destroy 
than to fulfil, Opportunism is at a premium, and now, as 
always, this state of affairs redounds to the disadvantage of 
the land. Moreover, where money is readily lent to-day, the 
motive is that it should enable the countryman to save the 
industrial system by the purchase of machinery. No circle 
could be shorter or more suicidal, since it is only by investing 
in picks and shovels that unemployment may come within 
sight of ultimate solution. 

In conclusion, let the solution of all these discontents be 
considered. It lies first in a change of attitude towards the 
past, and a change of values. It demands that a small minority 
shall become conscious of the problem, and see in it symptoms 
that have frequently affected peoples before, after a period of 
wealth and luxury and unprincipled development. At present 
the townsman is paying more regard to the land than the 
countrymen. He realises that the land is the source of health 
and recreation, the cradle of his type, and his last resort in 
the face of bankruptcy or force of arms, whether he is a hiking 
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artisan or a fox-hunting stockbroker. Already the land has 
offered a livelihood to some trapped in the doom of the 
industrial system. However, agriculture is an inherited art. 
It is essential that the countryman should be articulate and 
certain in its demands. He should grade himself morally as 
a servant of the soil, and cease for a moment to grade his 
commodities to assist urban housekeeping. Landlord, farmer 
and labourer should subordinate their standards of living to 
the demands of the soil. They must create their own leader- 
ship, since as long as the present system of government 
endures and they are not represented, the Minister of Agri- 
culture will remain in the hands of the President of the Board 
of Trade, not on the grounds of personality, but of demo- 
cratic expediency. He is forced to be a “ planner”’ to the 
extent that ‘initiative’ is artificial. Furthermore, all 
expedients to raise prices not based on a voluntary producers’ 
organisation mean an increase of inspectors and middle 
interests which the producer must finance ; and if not based on 
a restriction of imports, the taxpayer must pay the difference 
in cash. Finally, every interest in the land must be combined, 
and no branch of agriculture must be assisted out of turn. 
The task of the Government is to assist this effort by cheap 
credit and protection from immoral competition. 

This thesis is put forward for sociologists and scientists 
to expand and support with evidence. It is a plea to the 
statesmen to study his art and desert opportunism. It is 
based on the conviction that it is morally bad for a nation to 
have one acre of soil, however poor, not under cultivation, 
and politically dangerous. It is a plea for economy, rural 
perhaps, but the land is the only source of real wealth and 


the peasant the best person to practise economy as opposed 
to waste. 


RwvstTicvus. 


* Denays: denies, i.e., denials. 


POEM 


JEWELS OF THE PAST.—I. 


Foraet Not YET 


ForcGetT not yet the tried intent 

Of such a truth as I have meant ; 

My great travail so gladly spent, 
Forget not yet! 


Forget not yet when first began 

The weary life ye know, since when 

The suit, the service, none tell can ; 
Forget not yet! 


Forget not yet the great assays ; 

The cruel wrong, the scornful ways, 

The painful patience in denays,* 
Forget not yet! 


Forget not yet, forget not this— 

How long ago hath been, and is, 

The mind that never meant amiss, 
Forget not yet! 


Forget not then thine own approved, 
The which so long hath thee so loved, 


Whose steadfast faith yet never moved : 


Forget not this ! 


THomas Wyat. 
(1503—1542) 


POEM 
WALKING IN THE CHILTERNS 


Ha.rF-past four, and the daylight’s failing, 
Half-past four, and there’s far to go, 

Down in the valley the mists are trailing 
Out of the pond like a star below. 


Under the hill the road’s a glimmer, f 
Hardly visible, drowned in night, 

Up the further slope, and the valley grows dimmer, 
But the top is open and crowned with light. 


Pale blue evening, barely a colour, 
Almost grey, and the trees are seen 
Sweeping round, as the sky grows duller, 
A dark and sinuous frieze of green. 


One more plunge to a night-filled hollow, 
One more climb into night again, 
Stars, and a chalk-white road to follow, 
And the glow-worm spark of a lighted pane. 


R. A. MANSER. 
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CLASSICS FOR EVER! 


TxE youthful public school boy, when first he goes to school, 
has no real experience by which he can judge which side to 
go on. His parents are quite often equally ignorant; mis- 
takes are made, and several terms are wasted in learning 
maths. or Latin or German for some career which does not 
require it. The “ brainiest ” boys especially often find them- 
selves placed half-way up the school, and learning difficult 
work which may be of no future use to them at all. 

Some professions have a definite fixed course of study laid 
out for them—the Army, Navy, etc.—but there are many 
which have not. It is my firm belief that there can be no 
sounder education than the classical one for training the 
brain and mind for any “ job.” But quite apart from this, 
my own personal view, it is a fact that many professions 
which would appear to require modern languages or maths. 
alone, unexpectedly include Latin, Greek or Ancient History 
in their examination syllabus. The classical side at the 
school where I pursue my studies includes many boys with 
no fixed intentions as to their future. Many of these quite 
reasonably affirm that they are wasting their time; but 
I cannot agree. For even should they suddenly decide to go 
into one of the services they will find their classics most 
useful in the entrance examination, while the mathematics 
which they learnt in the past, coupled with a certain amount 
of assiduous cramming, should tide them through the more 
specialised part of the paper. There are many other pro- 
fessions, having no special course of study, for which no 
special knowledge is required beforehand. Prospective 
entrants of such professions could not do better than 
study classics. 

Until quite recently there was in my form on the classical 
side a boy who was going to go in for farming. There is 
no agricultural training supplied at the public schools, so he 
had the choice early in his public school career of how best 
to pass his time till he was old enough to go to the Agricultural 


| 
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College at Reading. The upholders of the classical tradition 
maintain that those four years which he spent in learning 
about Rome and Greece and their customs and their languages, 
reading their literature, learning their poetry, were not 
wasted, and gave him a better training than he would have 
had on the modern or military side. I can look with com- 
pletely unbiased eye on the matter, as being a classical 
myself while cordially loathing everything to do with Greece 
and Rome, and I am forced to say that from what I have seen 
and heard of this one example and many others like it the 
classical education is never wasted. 

Everyone knows (ah yes, nemo est quin sciat) the trite 
saying (ah yes, de S'iuvoryeve) that the classical educa- 
tion widens the outlook, trains the brain to think and reason, 
and injects the mind of the modern boy with that wonderful 
power of description for which the ancients are famous. 
Hazlitt, in one of his less futile essays, supports this view 
and puts up a very good case for the classical education, 
and this is the only argument he employs (though he keeps 
on repeating it in different forms throughout the essay). It 
is generally known, too, how much a knowledge of Latin helps 
the student of French and Italian. A friend of mine who is 
ignorant of the Latin language was staying with some rela- 
tions of his near Florence. Shortly after his arrival he asked 
if he might have a bath, and his host took him to the bath- 
room, showed him where to find the soap and towels, and 
then left him. The unfortunate non-classical traditionist saw 
the two taps marked “ caldo”’ and “ freddo,” and at once 
jumped to the conclusion that caldo is “ cold”’ and freddo 
“hot.” For ten minutes he ran the ‘“‘ freddo”’ tap ;_ but the 
water was cold, so he had to go without his bath. When 
his host asked him if he had found the water to his liking, 
he replied that the water was stone cold. His host was 
very surprised at this, and as a matter of interest went 
upstairs with his guest and tested the water, and soon found 
it unbearably hot. My friend then saw the mistake he had 
made. Latin would have saved him from missing his bath 
and making a fool of himself; for “calor” and “frigor”’ 
are easy money to us! 
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But the smaller though no less important ways in which 
Latin and Greek have their uses now are never sufficiently 
stressed. To an Englishman no less than to a foreigner 
our English language is vastly simplicated by a knowledge 
of the classics. Who but a Greek scholar could tell the 
origin of the word “ amethyst,” would ever guess that this 
stone was supposed by the ancients to prevent intoxica- 
tion? A very great many Latin and not a few Greek 
expressions have found their way into the language; many 
of these are mere bunkum to a “ layman,” but to a classicist, 
how easy! I heard of a young lady once who saw written 
outside a big gate of a private house the words “ Cave 
Canem,” an unnecessary edition of ‘“ Beware of the Dog.” 
Being unacquainted with the Latin tongue she made her 
way into the grounds and asked how much one had to pay 
to visit the cave. Such mistakes as this are not so uncommon 
as might be supposed. 

Under the same category comes spelling. There is no 
profession, surely, in which good spelling is not essential, 
whether it be in a report, a letter, or merely some personal 
note. Such words as genitive, psychology, physiognomy, 
perissology, misogynist, ephemeral, and many like them, 
together with thousands of commoner words (symmetry, 
opinion, opulent, etc.), in the spelling of which some doubt 
might arise, are all directly derived from Greek or Latin. 
This might appear to suggest that a bare knowledge of Greek 
and Latin vocabulary would ensure the correct spelling of 
all these words, but from my own experience I have found 
this to be wrong. Parrot-like learning of a word never 
“sticks,” but when the words are met with time and again 
in their place in classical authors, then they can be well 
and truly learnt and remembered. At the end of my twelfth 
term at public school my report for Latin prose read: 
‘“ Beginning to acquire some vocabulary at last.” That, 
I may inform you, is after ten whole years of learning Latin. 

Similarly, there are many references in modern authors 
to classical events, poems, treatises, legends, histories. Phrases 
and names such as ‘“‘ Draconian laws,” ‘‘ Herculean struggle,” 
‘“ Venus-like beauty,” ‘‘ Orpheus and his lute,” “‘ Pandora’s 
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box,” ‘‘ Prometheus”? crop up everywhere in the English 
language. Architectural terms; measurements ; names of 
famous tyrants and law-givers, Solon the wise, Pisistratus 
dirdvOpwros rpaos; the “toga” (which has passed into 
our language in the expression “toga virilis”); the 
buskin; Greek tragedy; the theatre and the chorus, and 
of course all the famous authors and poets, are not mere 
names to us, passed quickly over whenever they are met 
with in modern literature. They are real and intelligible 
things or persons, and as such we can understand and our- 
selves make rational references to them. 

My eye has just fallen on the correspondence column 
of to-day’s paper. There is a letter signed by the name 
“* Cynophile.” To find its meaning the curious reader would 
have to look it up in the dictionary, and even there 
he would not find it. To me it recalls at once a bleak 
occasion when I had to write out kor, «ws, dog, many, 
many times; and “ ‘é.dé’ ” is of course an old friend to any 
learner of Greek. 

How often does some unusual word crop up in a book, 
or in the paper, or an article, some word which is essential 
to the clear understanding of the whole; the dictionary is 
in the other room or non-existent, and that one word has 
spoilt our enjoyment of the article. But, it is these long 
and unusual words that generally come straight from the 
Latin or Greek, and thus derive from that source their form 
as well as their meaning. It is a great pleasure to know at 
once that “ tintinnabulation”’ has something to do with 
bells, or “‘ veridical” with speaking the truth, ‘“ queri- 
monious”’ with complaining. I have a book of foreign 
phrases, and “‘ab ovo,” I see, is translated as “‘ from the 
egg.” We know at once that this apparently vague phrase 
has a quite definite meaning of ‘“‘ fundamentally.” I have 
recollections, vague, it is true, of finding it so used in Horace 
or elsewhere. 

Some day I hope to enter the Police College at Hendon. 
Once there, I shall probably never open a classical text-book 
again ; but I can never regret the years of my life which 
I have spent digging into the glorious age of Cicero, learning 
of nature from Vergil, comparing our own laws and customs 
to those of the age of the Father of Rhetoric, and realizing 
more and more how very modern are the ancients. 


DrEsMOoND 
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A RHODESIAN GAME RESERVE 


THE rapid disappearing of game in Africa, due chiefly to the 
cruelty and cupidity of the man with a gun, is one of the 
dark pages in the history of that continent. Not so long ago 
Mr. Vaughan-Kirby, late Warden of the Zululand Game 
Reserves, was in despair over the slaughter in Zululand 
sanctioned by the South African Government, the tsetse fly 
menace being the excuse, when thousands of beautiful crea- 
tures were left to rot where they fell, and only five water-buck 
out of several hundreds were left alive. 

But now, urged not only by sentiment, but by the realisa- 
tion that if something drastic is not done at once many species 
will disappear for ever—which would be at least a pity— 
many are taking the matter up seriously, particularly Colonel 
Denys Reitz in the Union, and game reserves and bird and flower 
sanctuaries are increasing as people become more enlightened. 

In Rhodesia, where game in many parts is still plentiful, a 
few are interested in its preservation, but still one finds there 
that the prevailing conception of an eland or a koodoo is 
something which is a legitimate target for a gun, and far too 
many youngsters are encouraged by their parents in this 
primitive instinct to slaughter, on the plea that shooting 
animals and birds makes for manliness, and far too many 
accidents occur in consequence. 

A beginning in the preservation of wild life, however, has 
been made, and recently the Government have set aside a large 
area for this purpose in the Wankie District. Quite apart 
from this, and in the same district, an estate of 25,000 acres 
owned by Mr. A. G. Robins, an ardent protector of wild life, 
has been dedicated permanently to the same object. 

Three of us—all women—had motored from Bulawayo to 
the Falls, a distance of 295 miles, and the term “ villainous ” 
applied by Lord Milner over 30 years ago to the Rhodesian 
roads, is still appropriate, we found. On our return journey 
we planned to visit this private reserve, which is some 70 
miles south of the Falls. 
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At Matetsi, thirty miles from the Falls, we left the main 
road to plunge into the unknown, jigging and jogging over 
indeterminate farm tracks when we weren’t bumping into 
holes or skidding through sand. Then, thirty miles on, the 
track divided without any indication as to direction. We 
made a leap in the dark and were ten miles further on before 
we found a native intelligent enough to tell us we were wrong, 
and back we turned (with petrol running out). After another 
twenty miles of violent car exercise we came to a farm, but 
not the kind of farm one would have expected to find in this 
lion-haunted, elephant-ridden country, for what we saw was 
a fine red-brick house, solidly built, with a wide, well-furnished 
verandah and a well-cared-for garden, bird-bath and all, the 
home obviously of people who were not struggling desperately, 
like too many Rhodesian farmers, to make two ends meet. 

We introduced ourselves in the familiar way people do in 
the wilds, being always sure of a welcome, and the gentleman 
who owned this pleasant home received us graciously, apolo- 
gising for his wife’s temporary absence, and offered us tea. 
Indoors we found a room, cool and spacious, of about 70 feet 
in length, with leopard and lion skins on the polished floor, 
comfortable chairs and seats of Rhodesian teak and book- 
lined walls. Tea was brought by a native in spotless white, 


the silver and linen and china also being above reproach. On 


making enquiries about the possibility of finding accommoda- 
tion for the night on Mr. Robins’ farm, our host told us that 
the reserve had huts for people prepared to camp, but if we 
had no camping equipment we were welcome to stay where 
we were. As we were hot, tired and dusty, and the sun was 
low, we gratefully accepted the kind invitation which was 
given in no hope-they-won’t-accept spirit—indeed there 
seemed to be no alternative if we didn’t want to spend the 
night on the veld or in those huts, for we were not equipped 
for camping. We had hot baths, sun-downers and an 
excellent dinner, and then we sat down by an enormous log- 
fire and listened to a Guards’ band playing and a speech 
relayed from Daventry on the Naval Situation. Just think 
of it! Five people—for another guest was a young trooper in 
the B.S.A.F.—in the very heart of the wilds “ listening-in ” to 
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England, and but a mile away were lions and elephants and 
other wild creatures of the veld. All the same our minds, as 
well as bodies, were in the wilds, for it was stories of lions and 
leopards, of mambas and of pythons that we listened to that 
night. Our host maintained, that although occasionally 
lions attacked his cattle they understood quite well that cattle 
were forbidden quarry and generally left them alone. 

We slept in comfort and next morning at sunrise were off 
to the reserve, which was only seven miles distant. Arriving, 
we saw an odd-looking, newly-built house of three stories, 
the two upper floors consisting of only one room, thus forming 
a tower, and the whole surmounted by an observatory with a 
sliding roof and a balcony all round. The interior of the 
house was not yet finished and Mr. Robins had lived in a mud- 
and-wattle hut for twenty years amidst the wild animals he 
loves so much. Presently he emerged—an elderly gentleman 
with a patriarchal beard, in khaki shirt, trousers, and macin- 
tosh. He received us kindly, but said it was too early to see 
anything—that the animals wouldn’t begin to move about 
much before ten o’clock. So we waited, solaced by tea, and 
we climbed up to the observatory, scanning the country 
through the telescope, looking down with delight on that sea 
of gold and green and red which is the Rhodesian veld in 
winter—a tower of refuge it seemed from all the plagues of 
civilisation, with the bluest of skies above, absolute stillness, 
and the pure crisp air of early morning that makes one feel in 
Rhodesia that every sunrise is the prelude to a day of adven- 
ture. Our host, we found, was as interesting as the veld at 
our feet, of the stuff of which pioneers are made. He was as 
familiar with the Australian bush, where he had served in 
the mounted police, as with the Rhodesian veld, and he had 
lived on the Congo for many years in the Government service, 
fighting sleeping-sickness. On the outbreak of the Great 
War, rejected on account of age and malaria, on “‘ Dr. Jim’s ” 
advice he had taken up life on this farm (which he had pre- 
viously bought), in order to serve his country by patrolling 
the border, for it was through this territory that the traitor 
Maritz had intended to march, with the design of blowing up 
the Victoria Falls bridge. 
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“Twenty thousand head of game are slaughtered in 
Rhodesia every year,” he said, “‘ but it is hushed up because 
so many officials and members of the Government are big- 
game hunters themselves.” Yet fifteen natives, he said, had 
lately been given six months each in gaol for slaughtering 
one of his elands (which are Royal game). He had even 
punished with the cane some piccaninnies whom he had seen 
through his telescope, carrying and cooking doves which they 
had trapped. One’s sympathies were with the piccaninnies 
perhaps, for no doubt they were hungry. And natives do not 
mind an occasional spell of gaol ! 

Before starting to drive through the reserve, we were given 
strict injunctions not to get out of the car, for the sight of 
human beings on foot frightened the game. A man witha 
cinema camera had recently got out to get a good photograph 
of zebra on the move, deliberately alarming them. ‘I wrote 
him a letter which he’ll not forget,” said Mr. Robins. Worse 
still, a party of men, secreting guns in their car, had deceit- 
fully shot some game, bribing the native accompanying them 
not to tell, and afterwards slipping away. 

To guide us, we were accompanied by Mr. Robins’ head 
boy, otherwise we should certainly have got lost, for the roads 
frequently got lost in the bush themselves. ‘‘I don’t keep 
my roads in good condition,” said our host, “ otherwise 
people would race through and frighten the game.” 

The first animal we came upon was a reed-buck, a picture 
of grace bounding away through the long grass, and while we 
followed him with our eyes, we discovered on turning our 
heads that we ourselves were being watched by nothing less 
distinguished than a herd of tssessebe and another of zebras, 
all standing still, apparently much interested, and almost 
immediately afterwards came a string of impala playing follow- 
my-leader over the bush, surely one of the most entrancing 
sights in the world. Again and again, on our way through the 
reserve, we came upon those lovely creatures, the most widely 
spread of all South African game. It is indeed good to 
realise that in this mechanised world there are still places 
where wild things come and go, and stand and stare without 
being molested. Every now and then a grunting family of 
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wart-hogs would rise up from the bush, and surprise us. 
Koodoo, too, in all their majesty, met us at intervals. 

But the crowning hour of this glorious morning was the 
sight within a hundred yards of us of a herd of giraffes, first 
standing still in the long grass to watch us, then walking and 
lolloping across the road in front to stand and stare on the 
other side—and to see giraffe moving freely and happily in 
their native haunts is a different experience from seeing them 
behind bars in a zoo. 

Birds were also part of that day’s delights. From the 
topmost branch of many a tree, on the watch for the insects 
that form the bulk of its food, the Mosilikatze’s roller greeted 
our eyes. This lovely bird with the pale green head, wings of 
gleaming blue reflecting the sunlight like jewels, gets its name 
from the old Matabele king, father of Lobengula, who claimed 
the feathers for adornment as his sole right, just as the Zulu 
kings claimed the feathers of the paradise fly-catcher. It is 
also called the lilac-breasted roller, and a distinguishing feature 
is the green and blue tail which has the outer feathers elon- 
gated to twice the length of the others. When it spreads its 
wings in the sunlight, even the most stolid person must open 
his eyes in wonder. Although insects are their chief food, 
these rollers have been known to eat small snakes and lizards. 
Ostriches, guinea-fowl, go-away birds, drongos, and the red- 
billed hornbills were numerous, and the giant eagle-owl, a 
great fellow about 2} feet in height and nowhere common, 
stared at us solemnly from a big tree. Bush kuurhaan, too, 
were extraordinarily tame in this sanctuary. 

Another rare sight for the bird lover was nothing less than 
ten African jabirus or saddle-bill storks, the largest of the 
South African storks, being between four and five feet high. 
The name “ jabiru”’ comes to us from South America, there 
being a relative of our bird there. The name saddle-bill 
comes from a curious yellow shield, shaped like a saddle, 


above the nostrils. This strange bird’s massive bill is bright 


crimson, with a broad band of black in the middle, and the 
skin round the eye and under the bill is bright crimson as well 
as a bare patch in the middle of the breast. The plumage is 
glossy black and white. These birds are described in the 
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ornithological books as “ rare ’’—but now that it is easier t0 
get to little-known parts of South Africa the term must be 
accepted as relative. In“ A Breath from the Veldt,” Sir John 
Millais tells us that he saw a large number of these birds on 
the Nuanetsi River in the south-east corner of Southern 
Rhodesia. I have also seen one in the extreme south of 
Southern Rhodesia, and on disturbing it, it rose and circled 
in the air to a great height until I lost sight of it altogether, 
The saddle-bill is said to breed on the banks of the Zambesi, 
but this has not been verified. 

After more tea, we said good-bye to the old man living 
there alone with his telescope and his wild animals, apparently 
still getting a kick out of life because mentally very much 
alive, and as we drove away we came upon a herd of seven or 
eight sable antelopes right in the middle of the road. They 
stalked away into the bush in stately magnificence, as proud 
as Roman emperors, only one, overcome by plebeian curiosity, 
remaining to watch us disturbers of the peace of the veld. If 
we had seen neither lions nor elephants we had seen some of 
Nature’s aristocrats in their own country. It had been worth 
while risking broken springs (these came later), and having the 
car scratched by protesting thorny branches to see just them, 
and what bird lover wouldn’t travel 1,000 miles to see African 
jabirus and mosilikatze’s rollers, giant eagle owls and black- 
smith plovers ? 

Another bird classed as “rare”? which I saw that day 
when we stopped to rest at the police camp on the Bamboosi 
River, was the Boehm’s bee-eater. This bird is described by 
Captain Priest, the Rhodesian ornithologist, as found in the 
country east of Lake Tanganyika and south of the Zambesi. 
And here I watched it 100 miles south of the Zambesi and 
again next day, some 50 miles south of Wankie. A lovely 
grass-green thing with a yellowish-fawn throat, in form very 
like the little bee-eater, but with the central tail-feathers much 
elongated. Like the other bee-eaters it did not seem at all 
shy, but let us come within a few yards. It is known to breed 
in Nyasaland. We saw, too, the white-breasted cuckoo 
shrike, the purple roller, and blacksmith plover, and also the 
long-tailed glossy starlings which I had only previously seen 
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in the Kalahari. Of the eagles, the commonest was the 
— who tumbles like a tumbler pigeon when in playful 
mood. 

At Bamboosie the natives told us that six lions had been 
prowling round all the previous night, and I rejected the 
suggestion of our young police friend that we should improvise 
a camp there for the night. We moved on to Wankie, a 
contrast indeed from the wild peace of the game reserve. We 
had travelled for two days without meeting on the road a 
single white person, and here we were suddenly in a little 
modern smoke-begrimed town given up to coal-mining, a tiny 
island of black country set in a sea of gold and green, with 
chimney stacks spouting smoke and smuts, engines shunting 
and grunting, and the smell of Motherwell in the air. Yet we 
found ourselves in a clean and comfortable hotel and enjoying 
what we all considered was a good dinner, but indeed we were 
in no mood to be critical, for it was our first meal that day 
exclusive of tea and a dry oatcake or two. Next morning 
we were not sorry to leave Wankie and breathe the pure air 
of the veld once more. Just thirty miles from Bulawayo, 
when it was dark, we had our first puncture which, considering 
the state of the roads, was not a bad record for a car that had 
already done some 20,000 miles on the same tyres. 


MADELINE ALSTON. 
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HOW TO GROW FRUIT 


May is the most critical month in the fruit growers’ calendar, 
and, except for climatic rigours and vagaries which cannot 
be guarded against, is a decisive period in the production or 
loss of the fruit crop. 

Many people fail to realise that the pushing forth of 
early leaf and of bloom dates from the summer of the previous 
year. The tender green is not merely the result of longer 
and warmer days, but is the emergence of the stored nutriment 
and energy of the past summer. Until such time as an 
abundant leaf area is present, the full chemistry of the leaf 
is not operating and the tree is not self-supporting. It 
behoves us, therefore, to see that in dry weather newly 
planted fruit, and fruit trees against walls, are mulched with 
old stable manure, grass trimmings, or even straw, to conserve 
as much natural moisture in the soil as possible. 

It is a mistake—and a very common one—to dig or fork 
close up to fruit trees. Crack up the soil by all means, and 
keep the hoe going, but avoid deep soil disturbances, especially 
to small fruits, such as currants, gooseberries, and raspberries. 
Many roots of these are always near the surface. Another 
fruit which abominates disturbance is the strawberry. The 
rows of plants should be set far enough apart (a yard is not 
too much) to allow for cultivation down the centre between 
the rows, but the plants in the rows should be interfered 
with as little as possible provided that weeds are kept down. 

It would seem that vigour is once again returning to the 
strawberry patch after years of increasing debility. This is 
due to insistent research on behalf of commercial growers 
by our Research Stations. Weakness of strain was at first 
believed to be due to attack by the strawberry aphis and by the 
tarsonemid mite, and attempts were made to control these. 
It was found that many weeds commonly met with in straw- 
berry gardens were hosts to the strawberry aphis, and it 
was hoped that cleaner cultivation might relieve the situation. 
Later investigation suggested the “ strawberry sickness ”’ was 
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due to a virus transmitted by the pests in their travels from 
plant to plant. These virus diseases are at present incurable 
in themselves, but may be inert until put into active circula- 
tion by insects as they suck the sap and move from plant to 
plant. The aim nowadays is therefore to raise stock clean 
of aphis or mite, and by a process of rigorous selection and 
re-selection of vigorous strains to establish fresh plantations 
from which to draw runners for planting out. The same 
procedure is being undertaken with raspberries, that famous 
variety Lloyd George having suffered so badly from the 
virus disease known as mosaic that a few years would have 
seen it drop out of commercial fruit-growing but for the 
careful raising of ‘‘ mosaic-free ” stock. 

In the strawberry, since the aphis is killed by nicotine, 
and since the mites and also the fungus disease of strawberry 
mildew, (indicated by dark blotches on the leaf and by mildew 
on the ripening fruit) are controlled by Sulphur, a mixture 
of nicotine and sulphur dust may be used during the season 
before flowering and just after. Later applications need not 
contain Nicotine. The plants should be dusted from beneath 
the leaf as well as above, using one of the several varieties 
of cheap dusting machines now available for the purpose. 
Late evening is the best time to do this, since the plants are 
just damp with dew without being wet, and the air is usually 
calm. 

In growing strawberries two cardinal points should be 
remembered. Firstly, to plant fresh beds on virgin soil, 
i.e., soil which has never before grown strawberries, and 
secondly, to straw the fruiting plants down while they are 
still in bloom instead of waiting till the fruit shows ripe on 
the truss, but with early strawing the rows must be clear of 
weed. Many commercial growers like to cut off all foliage 
after the season, burning the dry leaf and straw on the bed. 
No doubt many harmful insects and fungus infections are 
destroyed by this treatment, but if practised, the tender 
foliage which soon reappears must be protected by a sulphur 
dust during the autumn to reduce late mildew infection. 

Among the bush fruits over-manuring and hard cutting 
of gooseberries are likely to induce gooseberry mildew, and if 
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employed for the production of extra large fruit, measures 
to control this trouble must be undertaken. The disease 
can be controlled by lime sulphur wash before and after 
blossoming, but in the case of the yellow varieties of berry, 
which are “‘ sulphur shy,” the remedy is a mixture of soda, 
soft soap and water. On this fruit, too, the first week in 
May is sure to see the emergence of saw-fly caterpillars, 
little varmints which fall to the ground if the stem of the 
bush be tapped with the boot. Control measures may be a 
dash of arsenate of lead, (one half pound to 25 gallons of water) 
in the middle of the bush from a watering can or syringe, 
or, if a non-poisonous antidote be preferred, a dust of Hellebore 
powder or Derris powder will do as well. 

If your raspberries and loganberries have suffered in past 
years from attack by the raspberry beetle (little white 
maggots in the fruit at picking time) Derris dust will prove 
an infallible remedy. It should be applied from above on to 
the blossom using a flour dredger, beginning when the first 
blossoms are open and giving three applications, the last 
coinciding with the first blush of pink in the fruit. 

Aphis on apples will be indicated by curling of the leaves 
at the tip of the shoot and in the spur clusters, but when 
aphis attacks pears the damage is not so easily noticed. The 
only cure for aphis is nicotine or pyrethrum in conjunction 
with soap or a “ wetter.” Black currants when attacked 
show twisted and distorted leaves at the top of the shoot, 
and the best remedy here is to mix up a bowl of insecticide 
and thoroughly dip the affected shoot into it. Aphis should 
never occur where currants are sprayed in the winter with 
tar-oil, but in the case of red currants some varieties are 
intolerant of tar-oil and lose their buds, nor can the brittle 


shoots be bent over to dip as in the case of black currants, 
the only method of attacking the aphis being to syringe or 
spray it. Aphis attack on red currants is always shown by 
a raised red blister on the leaf surface indicating a colony of 
aphis immediately below. 

It should be realised in the case of aphids, or greenfly 
of all kinds, that destruction of the early hatched stem- 
mothers prevents much of the terriffic reproductive effects 
which this pest is capable of. You may see the fat and 
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bloated body of the stem-mother surrounded by a whole host 
of smaller aphids, and no one but the entomologist can 
appreciate the miracle of parthenogenesis, or Virgin Birth, of 
which she is capable. The aphid actually is capable of 
budding off innumerable young without mating having taken 
place ; these young are very soon capable of doing the same, 
and until the winter gap (when aphis life cannot exist) must 
be pangs. +6 no mating takes place. When cooler winds and 
lower n&ht temperatures indicate the approach of autumn 
the aphids produce a winged generation, capable of mating, 
so that eggs may be laid to carry on the race next season. 

Remember that dry conditions in the greenhouse, wall 
garden or border, induce aphis as well as red spider 
attack, and that in the case of most plants strong rapid 
growth will ‘‘ grow away ” from the trouble while the stunted, 
water starved plant is hopelessly crippled. You may, for 
curiosity, try my recipe for growing aphis proof cineraria 
plants by keeping the pot standing in a saucer which is never 
allowed to be without water. My personal experience is 
that cinerarias so grown never develop aphis, while a plant 
once allowed to get dry is sure to. 


May will see the apples in bloom, pears will be past the 
full, and cherries and plums mostly over. It will be time 
at mid apple blossom to estimate your saw-fly infection and 
to take steps to reduce it. Look for a little rusty scar on the 
side of the fruitlet just below the sepals. If in 100 blossoms 
examined you find five so marked, apply your spray, directing 
it down into the blossom, seven days after blossom fall. You 
may regard “‘ blossom fall ” as such time as most of the petals 
may be shaken from the branch. 


Your trees will already have had their winter wash of 
tar-oil and should be free of aphis and apple sucker, and it 
is to be hoped that you will have applied at least one pre- 
blossom spray of lime sulphur to reduce scab. Your first 
post-blossom spray then will aim at controlling both fungus 
troubles and insect pests, and is known as an “ omnibus 
wash” Use 2 oz. of nicotine (this for saw-fly, and any other 
small caterpillars, and stray aphis). One and one-half pints 
of lime sulphur (this to control fungus diseases) except in 
the case of sulphur shy apples, Lane’s Prince Albert, Newton 
Wonder, Stirling Castle, when the lime sulphur must be 
omitted. Add these amounts of the remedy to 20 gallons 
of water and stir in a small quantity of wetting out agent. 
Now to the dilute solution add 6 oz. of arsenate of lead (this 
to control caterpillars hatched and as yet unhatched). On 
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no account try to use soap in conjunction with lime sulphur 
or arsenate of lead, the former will curdle the wash, and 
the latter, by liberating free arsenic, cause all the leaf to fall off. 

Codlin moth in apples, and also in pears, is indicated by 
maggoty fruit in July and onwards, and where the frost spared 
crops last year the attack may be very severe owing to 
concentration of the moth where apples could be found. 
The only remedy here is to coat the fruit with a film of 
arsenate of lead so that the tiny hatched caterpillar may 
find a poisoned meal awaiting it. Six ounces of arsenate of 
lead to 20 gallons of water and a little “wetter” is the 
recognised dosage. Application should be the first week in 
July for the main crop apples. 

There is a tendency in some quarters to suggest that 
plant and tree growth generally depends on soil conditions 
and soil content. For example, vegetables growing in a soil 
rich in humus, and with balanced manuring, are held to be 
extremely resistant to pest damage in the same way that a 
healthy human may show a high resistance to infectious 
disease. Probably there is much truth in the suggestion, 
and in any case if the gardener be a plant lover he will wish 
his charges the best of everything and will do his best to see 
that they get it. 

Owing to lack of space I have omitted to mention a 
number of fruits relying upon the fact that if anyone who 
reads these articles takes enough interest to cope with the 
troubles of the apple they will be equally sympathetic towards 
the plum and peach and do a little finding out when necessary. 
May only comes once a year, and, as I said before, it is an 
important month, and to some extent quantity and quality 
of the fruit crop are now in your hands. 


RAYMOND WHELER. 


Note.—At the time of correcting this article (April 18) fruit prospects 
in the East and South-East of England are far from rosy. For the whole 
month cold air has drifted down from the North-East quarter. There has 
been little sun, and in many places night temperatures of 7° to 11° below 
freezing point have been maintained over periods of some hours’ duration 
well above ground level. 

No fruit can stand these conditions without suffering damage to future 
development, though the continuous check to growth may prevent such 
damage being comparable to that following the frost of May 16, 1935. 
Growers may make their own diagnosis. If the bud when cut through 
vertically shows a blackened centre, frost has destroyed the vital organs, 
and the flower cannot produce fruit of normal quality, if at all. Any dis- 
coloration to the pale green interior tissues indicates some damage, though 
not necessarily fatal. The degree of damage will begin to show at blooming 
time or soon after. 
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PEERING through my mosquito net, I saw the sky lightening 
over the distant sinister mountains that rose like a barrier 
between the rising sun and the swampy plain on which I was 
camping. ‘‘ Thank God I leave this sultry sink of malaria 
and black water to-day,” I thought. For to-night I would 
be sleeping away on those unhospitable mountains, glad of 
two or three blankets, and not toss uneasily under one sheet 
as I had only just been doing the whole of the night past. 
As the mornings were the only enjoyable time of the day, 
I reluctantly struggled out of bed. Warily shaking out my 
slipper to evict any sleeping scorpion, I glanced round the 
verandah of the rest house in which I had been sleeping, 
looking for the early cup of tea my Abyssinian boy usually 
prepared for me. The night before I had left a case beside 
the head of my bed, in which was my total wealth at that 
time. This consisted of several hundred heavy Maria Theresa 
dollar pieces, the standard currency of Abyssinia, and there 
also was much revolver ammunition, also a form of currency 
in these remote regions. 

Not seeing the case, I thought that I must have left it 
inside the room, as I had been sleeping outside to take advant- 
age of any slight current of air there might be. I entered the 
white-washed room, which was very gloomy on account of 
the mosquito-proof window-screen, and searched for the box. 
There was no sign of it, nor of my tea. 

Angrily I shouted for my boy Ogalla. He arrived, sleepily 
doing up his turban. Although he was an Abyssinian, this 
was the proper head-dress for a Sudan servant. I had 
engaged him in some out-of-the-way part farther inside 
Western Abyssinia some months before, and in that country 
where the only white men are Italians or Greeks gone native, 
I considered him as somewhat of a find, because he showed 
me good recommendations from Khartoum. 

Furious at him not being ready, I shouted: ‘“‘ Why have 
you not brought my tea, and where is my case that was 
here last night when I went to sleep ? ” 
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“T am sorry, ‘gofta’’’ (master), he replied in Galla 
“T had fever last night, and did not feel well this morning. 
As for the box, I saw where master had left it last night at 
the top of his bed.” 

By this time I was thoroughly alarmed. “Call all the 
servants at once,” I ordered. 

After a long time, as no doubt they had been sleeping 
in the beer-houses in the village, they appeared in driblets. 
There was my chauffeur, a handsome wiry Tigrean, dressed 
in a smart Sudan bush shirt and shorts, two other house boys 
who wore the typical Abyssinian costume of a pair of white 
jodhpurs and a long white coat buttoned to the neck 
covered by a large shawl. In addition there were a cook and 
two “ Zabanias,” or policemen, without whom one never 
travels in Abyssinia, and both were armed with a rifle and 
cartridge belt. All were woolly-haired Abyssinians or Gallas, 
the conquered highland tribes of Western Abyssinia. Tafara, 
my chauffeur, at once pointed to Ogalla. ‘‘ He is the thief,” 
he said with some conviction. 

“IT know nothing of the matter. It is probably Umot, 
the watchman,” shrieked Ogalla in reply. Whereupon the 
Zabania yelled in return: ‘‘ What were you doing when you 
disappeared during the night ?” 

This was the sort of quarrel that the Abyssinian really 
revels in, and soon it was impossible to be heard, as the 
Abyssinian imagines that only by shouting loud enough is his 
innocence established. I could endure no more, and as we 
were under Sudan Administration, I had the smart Sudan 
police sergeant summoned to stop this bedlam, and under 
his awe-inspiring custody the whole party was marched away 
to the office of the District Commissioner. 

I was in that anomalous place Gambeila, the little 1,000- 
metre enclave that flies the British flag a good 150 miles inside 
the Abyssinian border. Gambeila is one of our forgotten 
outposts, and lies on the river Baro, which continues further 
on as the river Sobat that meets the White Nile at Malakall 
in the Sudan. Gambeila was set up in 1900 as a trade centre 
to encourage trade between Abyssinia and the Sudan, while 
the river itself was a no-man’s-land for the Sudan steamers. 
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The Abyssinians never really recognise our right to it, and 
in their diplomatic correspondence say ‘‘ During your stay 
in Gambeila.”’ 

This ground, was a sanctuary to many an escaped Abys- 
sinian slave and to many a poor Anuak savage, who are 
the natives of the lowland parts. 

The District Commissioner was wise in the ways and 
wiles of the tortuous Abyssinian mentality. He had spent 
eight years in this tiny and lonely outpost, where two or 
three Greek merchants were the only Europeans. For eight 
months of the year his only communication with the Sudan 
was his wireless station and a canoe which brought up the 
mails from Malakall, a fortnight’s journey away. His influ- 
ence through lower Western Abyssinia was far greater than 
that of any Abyssinian governor, and his name was better 
known and respected in these parts than that of Haile Selassie, 
their Emperor. 

Even in the overpowering and sticky heat of the rains 
he was most punctilious in his dress, and no Abyssinian would 
see the English Commissioner dispense justice in any other 
costume than in a collar and tie with breeches and boots added 
to his Sudan Government jacket. Such small details do not 
escape the vigilant native eye and acute intuition. 

He sent over word to me that he would hear the case at 
ten in the morning, and would I be good enough to be present. 
Accordingly, later I went over to his small office that was 
protected from the ubiquitous mosquito by wire windows. 
I found him sitting in his office in conversation with his 
Egyptian clerk, and in front of him was an enormous pile 
of correspondence. When he rose to shake hands I realised 
how his fine physique must have impressed the Abyssinian 
rulers, as they themselves are usually big men. 

“This is bad luck about your money,” he sympathised, 
‘“*T do hope we catch the blighter and the missing stuff as 
well.” 

‘** T cannot understand how I never heard a sound, because 
I am a light sleeper, and the thief removed several things 
that were on top of the box, such as an alarum clock, keys, 
and so forth.” 
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‘Tt seems as if I have got a busy day in front of me, but 
we'll find your money all right. They may appear to have 
funny laws, these Abyssinians, but they sometimes work.” 

“ T can’t think how it is that you have endured them so 
long.” 

‘ Luckily,” he laughed, “‘ I have a sense of humour, as I 
always get a good laugh out of this impossible country. 
Well, you sit down beside me here, and we’ll get on with the 
case.” 

With great patience he listened to the story of each man 
as to what he knew of the theft the preceding night. 

** What do you know of the loss of the master’s money ? ” 
he enquired of Dingetta, one of my Abyssinians. The latter 
threw back his Shama or shawl, over his shoulder, folded 
his arms, and assumed as only an Abyssinian can an expression 
of malevolent insolence. 

“How should I know? I was away on the other side 
(meaning the Abyssinian village) at the time of the theft,” 
he rejoined. 

“How do you know the time of the theft ?”’ enquired 
the D.C. sharply. 

Glancing furtively at the Commissioner, Dingetta replied 
“ Because we knew that Ogalla had been away from the 
servants’ ‘ bet’ (house) from about five in the night.” That 
is to say, from 11 p.m., because the Abyssinians reckon their 
time in twelve hours between sunrise at 6 a.m. and sunset 
at 6 p.m. 

Another Galla servant was questioned. This one had 
a blue waistcoat over his long coat that had once been white. 
He also cast sidelong glances at the D.C. 

“What were you doing at 11 p.m. last night,” he was 
asked. 

“ Gofta, I was sleeping.” 

“* But I heard that you were drinking in the beer shop at 
that time.’ This seemed to baffle the servant for a minute, 
for he took advantage of a pause to remove an offensive 
intruder from his curly mat of hair and drop it on the ground. 

“IT cannot remember the time,” he replied evasively, at 
the same time scratching himself through his dirty clothes. 
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After the cross-examination of these Gallas we felt like 


| rushing away to have a bath, and to us initiated in the 


Abyssinian philosophy, we felt that all had a hand in the 
matter, if indeed it were not even an organised conspiracy. 
Some of the witnesses were the simple Anuaks with negroid 
features. Their evidence was most dramatic, and though 
they speak a strange primitive tongue that had to be inter- 
preted, it was not difficult to understand what they meant. 
‘What were your movements last night?” asked the 


_ D.C. of a fine-looking boy of twenty. He was quite naked 


except for a pair of scanty pants round his waist, assumed in 
deference to the English ruler, while round his neck he had 
gay necklaces of coloured beads and giraffe’s hair. 

“* Master,” he replied, “ I was sleeping,”’ and he shut his 
eyes and put his hands to his head. ‘‘ Then,” he whispered, 
“T heard a noise during the night.”’ Here he opened his eyes 
wide, and with dramatic gestures he continued: “I saw a 
man creep away softly, so I was frightened, so I went on 
pretending to sleep.” 

The Anuaks are not petty thieves, and none of these 
could be suspected as their manner and narratives were 
above suspicion. 

Among the various witnesses was the much-accused 
Ogalla, my personal servant. 

“What were you doing between the hours of 11 p.m. 
and 5 a.m. last night ? ’’ asked the commissioner. 

* At 11 o’clock last night,” he answered in Arabic, “I 
went over to the other side, and came back after an hour.” 

‘“* But I have good evidence that you did not return until 
early this morning.” 

“ Sir,” he replied emphatically, “‘ they lie, and may God 
strike me down if I am found lying.” 

“* How is it that you were seen again on the other side at 
about two in the morning ? ” 

“ Sir,” he protested vehemently, ‘‘ if I am found guilty of 
robbing my own master, may you cut my throat from here 
to here.” This was followed by a dramatic gesture. 

When all the witnesses had been heard, the District 
Commissioner had the whole party brought in front of him. 
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““Qne of you,” he said in grave tones, “and I think 
perhaps more, is guilty of the inexcusable crime of robbing 
his own master, of whose bread you have eaten. I will give 
the guilty man the chance of handing the money over to me 
now. He will then be tried according to British justice, 
otherwise as you are all Abyssinian subjects, I shall hand 
you over to your Dania (judge), and,” he added significantly, 
‘“* you know what to expect there.” 

There was no answer, and they looked at each other 
accusingly, at first in silence. Then one of them made a 
rush at Ogalla, and they were all about to start shouting again, 
when the D.C., whose patience on this hot day was nearly 
exhausted, said, “‘ That will do, I have spoken.” Then, 
turning to the police sergeant, he ordered: “ Have them 
taken over to the Abyssinian authorities, and tell them that 
I shall send over my report as soon as possible.” They were 
led off, a sullen procession, and marched across the border 
and handed over to their own authorities. They were now no 
longer housed in a clean Sudan police cell, but were put into 
chains and then thrown into a dirty hut that served as a 
prison. The Abyssinians seemed only too keen to assist the 
British Commissioner, as they well knew the great influence 
that he exerted in this part of the country, and word would 
go round to the Governor, and even possibly to the Emperor, 
of this theft from a European. While I was walking back 
rather disconsolately, because now I was minus servants as 
well as wealth, not a very enviable position in this unattain- 
able country, the D.C. overtook me. 

‘“‘ Of course, my house is open to you for as long as you 
require it, and I insist that you should come and stay with 
me until this affair has been settled up. Knowing our friends, 
I think that it may go on for days, if not weeks.” 

For a day or two there was no news of the missing money 
or the identity of the thief, but I saw search parties all over 
the country, and could see that the village and the banks of 
the Khor, which separated the enclave from the Abyssinian 
village were being combed carefully. I had offered a reward, 
and the native magistrate himself would expect a little 
douceur for his pains, so they spared no exertion in their 
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search. Then the box was discovered, in the Abyssinian 
village—empty. This was a significant find, as it meant that 
though the box had been stolen in British territory, the actual 
money had been removed in Abyssinian ground, and it was up 
to the native authorities to trace the money and the culprit. 

There is a very curious law in Abyssinia, whereby if a 
traveller has his money or property stolen he applies to the 
Governor for an “‘ Afarsata.”” This means that in whatever 
district the theft was committed, the original value of the 
property must be restituted by the inhabitants of the district 
—usually paid in cattle, as it is seldom that the Galla peasant 
has any money. Naturally, this is very satisfactory to the 
person who has had his money stolen, but slightly unfortunate 
for hundreds of poor and innocent villagers that have to make 
up this sum. 

One morning I saw a little procession crossing the Khor, 
making for the house of the District Commissioner. There 
was a very large man on a very small mule, followed by his 
bodyguard, three or four men dressed in khaki jodhpurs and 
dirty khaki soldier jackets that were minus most of their 
buttons. One wore a sort of chauffeur’s cap, and the other 
had what is known in the army as a brown forage cap, orna- 
mented with the Ethiopian colours. Behind them followed 
some more cut-throats dressed in the ordinary dirty white 
jodhpurs and coats, each carrying a rifle and cartridge belt. 
It was quite immaterial if the cartridges did not fit the rifle, 
or if the rifle were to explode if an attempt were made to 
fire it. The facade was quite enough to give the impression 
that here was a chief, his rank depending entirely on the 
number of scallywags he had trailing behind him. 

In a few minutes, Ato Gorgis, the Abyssinian Magistrate, 
entered the bungalow of the D.C. He was dressed in khaki 
jodhpurs and brown shoes, with a khaki jacket round which 
was a belt from which hung a revolver. In his hand he carried 
an ordinary khaki topee. 

“ Ganastali,” he greeted us courteously in Amharic, 
‘“ Enta kwais,” he relapsed into pidgeon Arabic, which the 
D.C. could talk fluently. He was a very polite, affable man, 
and could drink as much as was offered him. 
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‘“‘T have come to find out all I can about this robbery,” 
he said, ‘‘ because I should like to do my best for you and, 
if possible, recover the money.”” Whereupon the D.C. explained 


all he knew, after which the Amhara, with much shaking of | 


hands and bowing, took his departure. 

Later in the afternoon he told his policemen to summon 
all the people of the district in front of him the next morning. 
The next day the whole of the neighbourhood had gathered 
in front of his rough bungalow, and when he came out they 
bowed to the ground. Because he was an official appointed 
by the Emperor, it was beneath his dignity to speak to the 
people in their Galla tongue, so he had to employ an inter- 
preter to translate his Amhara. 

““In the name of Haile Selassie,” he said, “listen to 
my words. There has been a theft from a feringi (foreigner) 
who has been a guest among us. It is our duty to find the 
missing money and restore it to the owner. You will now 
retire and discuss the matter and bring me the accused man 
and the money to the sum of 700 dollars. You must stop 
whatever work you are doing, and sit out in the village and 
try to unravel the mystery. No one is allowed to go away 
until an agreement has been arranged among yourselves as 
to the culprit.” 

Whereupon they retired to a little distance and sorted 
themselves into small groups, and sat down in the scorching 
sun. The next day I saw them still sitting there until the 
evening, and on the third day they were still there. In the 
evening they came to a conclusion. Three of my servants 
were implicated. The head of the village, a frail old man, 
with two others went to the house of the judge, and on being 
admitted kissed the ground in front of him, and then advanced 
and kissed his feet. 

** Your Honour,” said the old man, “‘ we have decided that 
Ogalla, the servant of the Feringi, and two other men, are the 
thieves. We request your Honour to let us return to our work 
as nothing has been done for three days, and we shall starve.” 

“You have done well,” replied the Magistrate. ‘‘ You 
may return to your homes.” Whereupon they again kissed 
his feet and retired bowing through the open door. 
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The mob dispersed, and all my servants who were not 
accused were released from their fetters. They looked ill 
and worn, and had had scarcely any food or water. Many 
were the maledictions that they cast on the three chained 
wretches. When they had been in the Sudan police cells 
they had been well fed and looked after, but in the hands of 
the Abyssinian gaolers they had been at the mercy of the 
magistrates, and for their food had to rely on such friends 
as they possessed. Because on their account the whole 
village had been kept away from their work for two or three 
days, and were liable as well to a fine of hundreds of dollars, 
the prisoners had had small chance of getting any food. 

About the fourth day of the proceedings I received a 
message from Ato Gorgis, requesting me to go over and verify 
some details in the case. I left the small, spotless and orderly 
British enclosure, which had an avenue of trees, shrubs and 
flowers planted by the D.C. in the way that Englishmen turn 
a desolation into their consolation in the tropics. Passing 
clean and naked Anuak savages, who greeted me cheerfully 
in the manner of many of these African natives, I crossed 
the stream of Khor, and entered the Abyssinian village. 
Here were filth and smells abundant, and people who lived 
for months in their clothes. Their manner was sullen, and 
few were the greetings for us. 

The sign of affluence and authority in Abyssinia is the 
possession of a house with a corrugated iron roof. Conse- 
quently we had no difficulty in finding the residence of the 
local chief among the collection of dirty, thatched round 
huts. 

As I came up the path I saw from a distance my servant 
Ogalla inside a small room. He was stripped to the waist, 
and without chains, and was obviously just ready to be 
flogged. When the judge noticed me the prisoner was 
hastily given back his shirt. Only the governor of the 
province is empowered to order a flogging. Ogalla had left 
me an upstanding young man of twenty-five, so when I saw 
him I was amazed at the change that had come over him. 
His face was deeply lined, and there were great hollows under 
his eyes, which had sunk into his face. His belly had caved 
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in, and it was obvious that he had been starved of food and 
drink for days. 

“* Ganastali,” said the Dania, and with charming Abyssin- 
ian courtesy conducted me to a seat beside him. He ordered 
a cup of coffee for me, and when this arrived the interrogation 
opened. It appeared that the day before, out of the three 
prisoners, Ogalla had confessed to stealing the box only. 
Having taken it across the Khor, he left it there and went 
to the house of one of the Shamutabints, or the ladies who 
own the beer shops that more than make up half an Abyssinian 
village, but he denied any knowledge of the whereabouts 
of the money. 

“ Well,” continued the magistrate, “you say that you 
stole the box and hid it on the other side of the bank, where 
is then the money that was inside it ? ” 

“Your Honour, I know not,” he pleaded. 

“* Where is the money ?” pursued the Dania. 

“*T swear to your Honour that I know not,” he replied 
in despair. 

Still the magistrate asked: ‘‘ What did you do with the 
money that was inside the box ?”” He never altered his quiet 
and even tone, but I felt the sinister ring in it. 

“T swear to Your Honour that when I took the box across 
the Khor, I became frightened, and left it without opening it.” 

“Who then opened it and took the money,” the Dania 
was inexorable. 

It seemed to me that for hours he had been asking the 
same question, without losing his temper or raising his voice, 
but I could see from the increasing terror on the face of the 
prisoner that he knew what to expect. 

After a time the judge gave a sign, and the two gaolers 
stepped forward with rough, dry native cords and tied these 
two or three times round the arms of the prisoner just about 
his biceps. A look of dread came over the face of the wretch, 
and the ropes were given a hitch, and the judge resumed : 

“* Well, do you remember what happened to the money ? ” 

‘““T swear on my father’s head that I know not, Your 
Honour, I swear it,” he sobbed in entreaty. 

Another sign from the Dania, and the gaolers threw some 
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water over the dry ropes. ‘‘ Malo, Gofta, Malo,” he whined 
(why, master, why). The water made the hempen ropes 
shrink, and the arms of the prisoner commenced to swell. 

“ Abeit, Abeit ’ (mercy), he screamed. I seemed unable 
to move from my chair, so horror struck did I feel. A rope 
was then tied round his head, and with this final infliction 
he was turned out. His moans faded away into the distance. 

Then two women concerned in the case were brought in. 
One was an obvious Galla with frizzy hair, coiffured in in- 
numerable plaits, which made her head look like a newly- 
ploughed field. Her straight features were regular and good 
looking. The other was a half-caste Anuak girl, who had the 
thick-lipped features and short hair of the negro. They both 
started their evidence by being very coy, but on seeing the 
expressionless face of their Dania they then attempted the 
old art of female deception. 

“Yes, we saw Ogalla on the night of the robbery, and he 
seemed to have much money to spend on beer, and after he 
had slept in the house for a while he went away early in the 
morning.” 

much money did you see ?” 

“Only a few dollars.” 

“Did you see the stolen money ? ” 

‘** Oh, no, we swear it, Your Honour.” 

“ Are you quite sure?” he pursued relentlessly. 

They then burst into garrulous denials, and at this point 
I felt that I might have to submit to my previous experiences, 
so I begged leave of the judge and hastily withdrew into the 
British enclosure. Later in the afternoon, while sleeping 
off the infernal wet heat of lower Abyssinia, the air was rent 
with piercing shrieks coming from the Abyssinian quarters, 
' Next day it appeared that under the pressure of a little 
_chastisement the women had divulged quite a lot of 
information. 

The obstinacy of the thief was quite astounding, for he 
must have been half dead by this time, without having dis- 
closed anything further than the whereabouts of only a 
portion of the money. It was a typical example of native 
obstinacy, as he thought that as long as he could prolong his 
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agony to the last minute, something would happen, and he 
would be able to get away with the loot. Fate played him a 
deserving trick. 

After a further day or two Ato Gorgis came over to see 
me. He was beaming with smiles, and after the rather 
lengthy customary greetings I asked him for his news. | 

“ Well,” he replied, Ogalla has confessed to all, and we 
have all the money, and here are some of the cartridges too.” 
He showed me a collection of cartridges, among which | 
noticed a few of mine, but the remainder consisted of old. 
Mauser and French bullets. The rest of mine must have 
disappeared, for a cartridge is more dear than his wife to the 
heart of an Abyssinian. 

‘“* What have you done to the thief ? ” I enquired. 

“You will never see him again,” he replied. He has 
been sent up to the Governor at Gore, where he will receive 
forty lashes, and he will be lucky to survive that. Then the 
sentence will be two years in chains, and no doubt he will die 
from typhus in one of the prisons in a few weeks. We have 
also discovered that he is a confirmed criminal, and the law 
is that as such he must have his left foot and right hand 


cut off. All this was said with smiling complacency. 

I thanked the Dania very much for all his trouble in 
recovering me my money, although the fate of Ogalla shook 
me. However, I could do nothing. I had of course to send 
the magistrate a little present in the shape of a case of whisky, 
which in his words he would have expressed as something to 
seal our friendship. 

Abyssinia is a country of bathos. After all the punish- 
ment of innocent men, the days of labour for the judge and 
his satellites, the ardent searches in the country, retribution 
was cheated. Several weeks later, while in the hills of 


. I met a man who had been one of the gaolers to my| 
ex- servant. 
“ Well,” I enquired, ‘“‘ what has happened to Ogalla ?” 
The man grinned. | 
“On the way up the mountain to Gore,” he answered, 
““ we were sleeping during the night. Ogalla managed to get 
the key of his chains from the other gaoler who also was 
sleeping. Thus he freed himself and disappeared, and we 
have never heard of him since.” 


Puitie EDWARDS. 
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LAWN TENNIS OUTLOOK 


With the opening of the 1936 Davis Cup Competition, 
speculation as to the ultimate destination of the trophy is 
given free rein among lawn tennis enthusiasts. The American 
Zone has rapidly reached its climax, Cuba defaulting to 
Australia, and the United States gaining a sweeping victory 
over Mexico by five matches to nil. On May 29, 30, and 31, 
the needle match will take place between Australia and the 
United States, the place being the Germantown Cricket 
Club, Philadelphia, and the courts grass. 

The decision to play this tie on turf must be a real relief 
to the minds of the Australians, who, it must be remembered, 
have just completed a summer season on grass, and are 
invariably much more effective on such a surface. Both 
nations are quite justifiably optimistic as to the success of 
their teams, for there is indeed but little to choose between 
the two antagonists. There is indeed a great similarity 
between the composition of each team. Both the United 
States and Australia have a well-tried campaigner at the head 
of affairs, in the one case Wilmer Allison, in the other Jack 
Crawford. Youth and zeal are represented by Donald Budge 
and Adrian Quist, neither of whom has yet reached his zenith. 
All five matches should provide a strenuous and close series 
of encounters. Wilmer Allison, the National Singles Cham- 
pion of the States, is world-famous for his tenacious spirit, 
and both Crawford and Quist will find him a foeman worthy 
of their sharpest blades. Crawford has passed through a 
period of apparent staleness, and has suffered several defeats 
at the hands of his fellow-countrymen during the past few 
months ; but if, perchance, he should regain that masterly 
touch which made him Champion in 1933, the best that 
American can produce will find themselves by no means too 
good. It is highly probable that the result of the tie will 
hang on the doubles match, and if this in fact transpire, the 
odds are that Australia will emerge victorious. 

Crawford and Quist are the present Wimbledon Doubles 
Champions, and must, therefore, start favourites against 
Allison and van Ryn. For the American pair were at their 
zenith as long ago as 1929, when they were successful at 
Wimbledon—and seven years is an exceptionally long time 
in modern lawn tennis of Championship class. On the other 
hand, it must rightly be conceded that the home team always 
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has a distinct advantage, for the selection of the members 
can be left until the match is right at hand, and the native 
performers do not have to go through the rather anxious 
period of acclimatisation. Great Britain will await the result 
of this match with the keenest possible interest, for it is more 
than probable that the victors will prove to be her ultimate 
challengers. 

The American Zone this year was an exceptionally small 
one, and by contrast the much larger European Zone is ad- 
vancing by easy stages towards the final rounds. Germany 
stands out as the nation most likely to win through, and it 
is not very difficult to predict that the Inter-Zone Finalists 
will be Germany and the United States or Australia. 


It is said that Wilmer Allison has advanced it as his 
opinion that if America can overcome Australia, she has 
no need to fear Great Britain this year. It is to be assumed 
that the leading American player is counting on our Champion, 
F. J. Perry, being hors de combat, otherwise so sanguine a view 
seems a little too optimistic. The fate of the Davis Cup, of 
course, hangs almost entirely on the question of Perry’s 
fitness. After nearly three months’ absence from the courts, 
he has only recently begun to participate in competitive play 
again. Last month on the Riviera, he entered for and won two 
tournaments, and he appeared to have recovered from his 
injury. He was said to be quite satisfied with his condition, 
but a week later in Holland he was defeated by the Dutch 
Davis Cup Player, H. Timmer. Of itself this is not a very 
serious reverse, and should not in any way shake Perry’s 
supreme confidence. It is to be hoped, however, that his 
injury was not responsible for the lapse ; for, apart from any 
question of real indisposition, there are many weeks to go 
before he must face his severest tests, and ample opportunity 
for him to tune up before the climax of the season in July. 


Among the interesting personalities from Overseas who are 
already taking part in English tournaments is Signora Anita 
Lizana, the Champion of Chile. She is quickly fulfilling the 
promise that she displayed twelve months ago. She appears 
this season to be a slimmer and, therefore, more athletic 
person, and she is showing more speed about the court, a 
great asset indeed. She possesses a brilliant drop shot, which 
she disguises admirably, and which she is capable of playing 
from any part of the court. This is the most deadly weapon 
in her armoury, and it will not be surprising if her name 
appears among the world’s first ten at the end of the 1936 
season. 
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To find a comparison for the brilliance of the diminutive 
Chinese player, little Gem Hoahing, one has to go back to the 
days when Miss Betty Nuthall was but fourteen. The pace 
of this girl’s drives is amazing, and it must be due to her 
perfect timing that she is able to send the ball back over the 
net with the speed of an adult player. Quite recently she ran 
Miss Round to a 6—4, 8—6 encounter, a splendid performance 
for a player who is only fourteen. On the other hand, it 
must be remembered that her very extreme youth is an asset. 
Her adult opponents, having a great respect for her game, 
quite naturally suffer from the additional nervousness pro- 
duced by the prospect of defeat by a mere child. Some time 
ago the Wimbledon authorities made a rule that no entry 
could be accepted for the Championships from anyone under 
the age of sixteen. It must, therefore, be two years before 
this little Chinese genius can make a bid for Championship 
honours. 


Mrs. Wills Moody, the holder of the Wimbledon Title, is 
reported to be practising earnestly with the intention of 
coming over to defend her title. So elated with her present 
form is Mrs. Moody’s American trainer that he has gone so 
far as to express the view that she will not lose a set this 
season. When one considers the many brilliant single players 
in the world to-day, this is indeed a standard of the highest 
calibre. In her prime, Mrs. Moody went through season after 
season without conceding a single set to any of her opponents, 
and it is quite within the bounds of possibility that she may 
reach such splendid isolation once more. Her closest rival, 
Miss Helen Jacobs, is already well acclimatised to this country, 
for she has been here during the winter months. 


Miss Jacobs’ greatest ambition, to win a Wimbledon Title, 
still remains unachieved, and she is certain to make Her- 
culean efforts to grasp the honour that so very narrowly 
eluded her last year. Within match point on no less than three 
occasions, she eventually had to acknowledge defeat at Mrs. 
Moody’s hands, and one cannot help feeling that so deter- 
mined an aspirant, one who has reached the final on four 
occasions, will ultimately succeed. 

Among the British players, Miss Dorothy Round and Miss 
Kay Stammers are running neck and neck. Recently at the 
Melbury Tournament, Miss Round was successful in a three 
set match, though the play did not reach a very high standard, 
largely due to the apprehension which each felt for the ability 
of the other. In the final set of the three, Miss Round showed 
glimpses of her very best form, and it is well known that the 
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former Wimbledon Champion has a wonderful capacity for 
rising to the occasion against a formidable opponent. 

Miss Stammers still appears to be the most brilliant, but 
inconsistent player of the day. She has to her credit victories 
over Mrs. Moody, Miss Jacobs, and Miss Round ; but she loses 
quite frequently to players of a much lower calibre. She 
will defend her title at Bournemouth where the British Hard 
Court Championships conclude on May 3, and it will be 
interesting to see whether Miss Round can repeat her Melbury 
victory, and thus regain the title that Miss Stammers wrested 
from her in 1935. 

Miss Mary Healey, who four seasons ago was ranked at 
the head of the English Lawn Tennis list, is showing a plucky 
return to form, after her rather surprising lapse of 1935. 
Miss Heeley earned her high reputation at lawn tennis by her 
quickness and her accuracy. When in real form she is an 
extremely difficult opponent to beat. Another player of 
world renown, who is staging a come-back after nursing an 
injured muscle for many months, is Miss Betty Nuthall. 
Since the days of her childhood, Miss Nuthall has been one 
of the most popular figures of the tennis courts, but possibly 
because of the overwhelming publicity showered upon her 
from the beginning, her early promise has never been realised. 
It is to be most sincerely hoped that the unrestrained appro- 
bation of the newspapers will not have the same “ nerve- 
wracking ” effect on other juniors of outstanding talent. 

The lawn tennis season promises to be a full one, and 
Great Britain still has the enviable position of being champion 
nation. Her chances of keeping the Davis Cup are as good as 
ever, and there seems no reason why her team should not 
prevail in the Wightman Cup as well. Some of the Wimbledon 
titles should also be well within the grasp of her leading 
players. 

KATHLEEN GODFREE. 
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A RAIN GUIDE FOR THE BRITISH ISLANDS 


SEASONAL OUTLOOK 


Considering the total rain amount during the coming 
three months, the indications at present are : 


(a) 
(b) 


(c) 


That over the British Islands as a whole the rainfall 
will be a little below the average amount. 

That, however, in the 8.W. of England, the entrance 
to the English Channel and the adjacent parts of 
the Irish Sea, the total rainfall during the three 
months will be in excess of the average. 

That over the Eastern half of England and the 
Western half of Ireland, the total rainfall will, during 
the same months, be below the average. 


Considering the individual months, the indications at 
present are: 


(d) 


(e) 
(f) 
(9) 
(h) 


That during May there will be a deficiency of rain 
over all of the British Isles excepting the S.E. of 
England. 


That this expected deficiency will be most marked in 
the N.W., over Ireland and Scotland. 

That in the 8.E. and South of England the rainfall 
during May will be very near the normal amount. 
That during June the rainfall for the British Isles 
as a whole will be above the seasonal average. 
That this excess will not affect the S.E. of England, 
and will be most marked in the West (S.W. England 
and the entrance to the English Channel). 

That during July there will again be a deficiency of 
rain over most of the British Isles and particularly 


so in the Eastern half of England and the extreme 
West of Ireland. 


That in the London area and S.E. of England, the 
mean temperature during the coming three months 
will be above the seasonal level, notwithstanding the 
usual “‘ chills’ in May, which are expected to reduce 
the mean temperature for that month to a figure 
approaching the normal. 


DuNBOYNE, 17.iv.36, 


| 


CORRESPONDENCE 


[The Editor will gladly insert letters of public interest as far as space | 


permits, but all communications must be accompanied by the full name 


and address of the writer, even when for any good reason anonymity is | 


desired. ] 


OPEN LETTER TO THE FIRST LORD OF THE 
ADMIRALTY 


To THE EpiTor or The National Review 


Srr,—The charity we are bid to practise towards our 
fellow men cannot be extended to a servant of the State in 
a position of responsibility. I must be uncharitable to you, 
and, therefore, I ask you to think. 


Tuink of the fact that the year 1935 will go down in 
history as the one when, for the first time, a fleet retreated 
before an army. For the British fleet left Malta, not because 
of the menace of a weak Italian navy, but to escape the peril 
of the Italian air arm. It has been revealed that an army 
can send, day after day, an overwhelming force of planes 
out to sea. <A fleet, even below the horizon, can be searched 
out for attack by air forces from the land. 


Tuink of the fact that, having concentrated not far from 


700,000 tons of fighting ships and their auxiliaries in the © 


“theatre of war,” the British Navy still has been unable to 
play the part of a decisive arbiter in the dispute between Italy 
and the League of Nations. The immense naval concentra- 
tion between Alexandria and Aden did not prevent a single 
Italian transport from moving men and supplies to East 
Africa. 

TuHink of the fact that the concentration of the fleet in 
the Eastern Mediterranean means that, in an emergency, it 


is cut off from direct communication with the United Kingdom. | 
For the central part of the inland sea, in that case, becomes | 


impassable to shipping. 

TuInk also of the essential fact that one of the primary 
duties of the fleet is to keep the Imperial routes of com- 
munication safe, so that the major part of the nation shall 
be preserved from starvation, and Great Britain shall not 
become subservient to a foreign power. 
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When you have made yourself think of all this, THINK 
again. First, Tuinx of the fact that never again can the 
Mediterranean be considered a safe highway in wartime for 
our commerce. In 1914-1918, when there were a few sub- 
marines about, the route was dangerous. Now the danger 
has become greater. No concentration of admirals in a 
corner of the Mediterranean can guarantee to this country 
a free passage along the whole narrow stretch of infested water 
from Port Said to Gibraltar. 

Secondly, TuH1nk that the Empire possesses an alternative 
route, free from interference. The Atlantic and the Indian 
Oceans meet around the Cape of Good Hope in a broad ex- 
panse of sea. The Indian Ocean is the British Mediterranean. 
There the fleet is safe from a direct attack by an air-minded 
nation. The Atlantic is the true home of the Navy, if bases 
are provided on the coast of West Africa. The Mediterranean 
can be controlled from Gibraltar and Aden more effectively 
than by exposing an isolated group of ships inside it to a 
massed attack from the land. 

In the third place, Turnx that it may be profitable to 
increase the average speed and tonnage of our commercial 
ships, so as to make the voyage round the Cape an economic 
proposition rather than to heap up defences in the Medi- 
terranean, imposing to look at, but which cannot add anything 
to the security of the Empire. 

When you have thought of all this, perhaps you will 
agree that the time has come to reconsider the problem of 
Imperial strategy and to install the alternative route, so that 
the Mediterranean ceases to be the danger-point of the 
Empire, as it is revealed to us to-day ? 

The national need makes apology needless for having asked 
you to Tutnx, and I pray, Sir, that you believe me to be 


Your faithful master, 
THE BRITISH CITIZEN. 


PROTECTION OF THE EMPIRE’S SEA ROUTES 


To THE Eprror or The National Review 


Smr,—Apart from those modifications which ‘the un- 
imaginable touch of time ” may have to dictate in the securing 
of our overseas trade routes—as indicated by the air affording 
a third dimension—the elastic code of the Statute of 
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Westminster and the various interpretations read in that 
code by the several Dominions affected by it, it would seem 
that serious gaps are gradually opening up in so far as Empire 
Defence is concerned. For little allowance seems to have 
been made for the other Colonies and Dependencies, them- 
selves very important integral parts of the Empire, in so far 
as the chain of defence is concerned. 


South Ireland and South Africa have conceived their 
own ideas as to the meaning of the Statute of Westminster, 
and Canada, too, shows signs of interpreting that Statute 
in her own way. Serious problems seem to hang around a 
single word—‘ Neutrality ’—in the event of the Mother 
Country being involved in a war, which may be no concern 
of one or other of the ‘independent’? Dominions. This 
same question has not, as yet, cropped up in so far as 
the Commonwealth of Australia or the Dominion of New 
Zealand is concerned, or of the Crown Colonies or other 
Dependencies. We have, however, to consider the League of 
Nations and its legislative powers in this vague question of 
“ Neutrality,” as the Dominions of the Empire are separate 
members of that League, and in it have quite independent 
votes. One of the most serious difficulties in this connection 
is that the League of Nations has not been able to give a 
clear-cut definition of this vague “Neutrality”: thus it 
becomes an important unknown quantity when any scheme 
of Empire defence has to be considered. 


* It is proposed here to consider a way out of the difficulty 
in the matter of drawing up an Imperial Defence Scheme 
by eliminating as far as possible any doubtful points which 
may give rise to legal quibbling on this question as to what 
the League of Nations or any other legislative authorities 
may find grounds for questioning. Only by the elimination 
of such doubtful matter can a sound defence system be 
arrived at. 


It is no criticism of the Statute of Westminster to say 
that since it began to operate experience has brought to light 
certain facts that require adjustment. The generous spirit of 
that Statute, while offering complete freedom of internal 
government to the outlying Dominions, has a right to claim 
that those Dominions should at least “ play the game” by 
the Mother Country: and here, it is not for a moment 
suggested that they won’t; even though the foreign policy 
of the Mother Country may not always act for their own 
individual interests. We can always agree to differ without 
getting to loggerheads, for the benefit of all parties which 
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might be concerned. At the same time the Dominions 
would not be playing the game by throwing difficulties in 
the way of the Mother Country at a moment when she herself 
might find herself embroiled—most probably through no 
fault of her own—in serious external troubles. Unfortunately, 
this single word “‘ Neutrality ” opens a wide door to creating 
serious difficulties in times of trouble. Here, one need only 
mention that case of Simonstown, which has been a naval 
base of the Empire Fleet for more than a century; under 
the present meaning of the term “ Neutrality,” if the Empire 
were at war, while South Africa might elect to remain 
neutral, serious legal questions might arise—internationally 
—as to whether the British Fleet could use that important 
base. 

A very simple way out of this difficulty would be for an 
Imperial Conference to be called without delay to consider 
certain slight modifications of the Statute of Westminster— 
modifications which would in no way prejudice the inde- 
pendent status already granted to the Dominions—to place 
the Statute on a more workable footing ; at this Conference, 
when considering the matter of Imperial defence, it might 
be suggested that each of the Dominions should grant to the 
Mother Country certain “Imperial Enclaves’’—small areas 
at strategical positions on their seaboards—which would be 
exclusively under the Imperial Government, essentially for 
the purpose of Imperial Defence. This proviso should be 
explained to the League of Nations clearly, it being under- 
stood that in the event of war, whether the particular 
Dominion remains neutral or no, this area automatically 
enters the theatre of war. With this proviso granted, the 
Imperial Staffs, naval, military, and air force, can go ahead 
and build up their Empire Defence Schemes: otherwise the 
thing is an IMPOSSIBILITY. 


As things stand at present, such links of Empire as Aden, 
Singapore, Hong Kong and Bermuda do not enter as question- 
able factors in international politics—others too could be 
mentioned in this category; under the proposal here sub- 
mitted, Canada and South Africa could well afford to hand 
over Enclave areas, which, in the eyes of foreign Powers, 
would enter these same conditions ; while in India, Burmah 
and Ceylon similar areas could be set apart. At the moment, 
the urgency of this does not arise in the cases of Australia 
and New Zealand: though they too might receive con- 
sideration. Then, too, there is the case of South Ireland. 
These are all more or less delicate points for statesmen to 
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consider on the advice of the expert knowledge of Navy, 
Army and Air Force Staffs. 


Vancouver. B. Smmonps. 
April, 1936. 


THE NORTHERN TERRITORY OF AUSTRALIA 


To THE Epitor or The National Review 


Srr,—I have read with interest the article in your April 
issue on the Northern Territory of Australia by Mr. Edward 
Samuel, but I am unable to endorse his view that in the 
Northern Territory there is room for the settlement of a 
large proportion of the surplus population of the British 
Race. I visited the Northern Territory in 1925 at the 
request of the Federal Government of Australia and wrote 
a lengthy report on its development and administration. I 
formed the opinion that although the Territory is capable 
of immense development in sheep and cattle raising on the 
Barkly Tableland, white close settlement for agricultural 
purposes is an impossible proposition. It has been frequently 
stated that the climate in the tropics South of the Equator 
is vastly superior to that North of the Equator, but I found 
the conditions at Darwin and within the coastal zone generally, 
comparable with Madras in India or Beira in Portuguese 
East Africa. It is very hot and very damp for six months 
in the year, and although drier on the tableland with cooler 
nights there is very little difference in the day temperature. 

Comparison is often made between Northern Queensland 
where there is a large white population living in the tropics, 
and the Northern Territory, but in Northern Queensland 
there are two climates, one purely tropical on the coast and 
a temperate climate on the tablelands 2,000 feet above the 
sea. The tablelands in the Territory are less than half that 
level. 

I was informed that the population in the Australian 
tropics was only maintained by the importation of fresh blood 
from the South, and no one emigrates to the tropics (even 
Queensland) if work can be obtained in the temperate zone, 
and that in particular the health of women and children 
deteriorates rapidly if they do not get periodical changes to 
a cool climate. I agree, and advocated in my report the 
development of a transport system and the boring of numerous 
wells for water, and for mining there are great possibilities, 
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but to grow cotton successfully requires cheap labour for 
picking or mechanical pickers. 

In my judgment the only way to deal with the Northern 
Territory is to hand it over to a Chartered Company, free of 
all taxation and with land either freehold or on a very long 
leasehold, the Company to control the Port of Darwin and 
to guarantee to build a railway to link up the Territory with 
Queensland. 

The Federal Government in 1933 stated they were pre- 
pared to encourage the formation of one or more chartered 
companies, but the terms proposed were not such as to attract 
Capitalists, and what is required first and foremost is big 
capital to develop the country, and stock with sheep and 
cattle. A million pounds, exclusive of the cost of the railway, 
could easily be expended in a few years, but there would 
undoubtedly be a very rich return and large appreciation 
of Capital. Yours, etc., 


Gro. C. BUCHANAN. 


St. James’ Club, Piccadilly, W.1. 
April 6, 1936. 


STOCKING THE NATIONAL LARDER 


To tHE Epritor or The National Review 


Srr,—Since writing my second article, it is very gratifying 
to note very considerable progress has been made in forcing 
the Government to take up the question of our food supply 
in time of war. This result is mainly due to a large number 
of M.P.s, and especially the younger ones, keeping Mr. 
Runciman and the members of the front bench under a fire 
of questions, Mr. Duncan Sandys, Mr. Lennox Boyd, Mr. 
Cartland and Mr. Donner having been especially active. 
They have elicited all sorts of statements, one that “ the 
accommodation in the way of storage for grain was 
inadequate, which statement, when pressed home, revealed 
that we had only 10 weeks’ storage accommodation in the 
Port Mills, and only 10 days’ actual supply—a highly alarming 
state of affairs ! 

Sir Thomas Inskip, at a meeting of the Conservative 
Parliamentary Agricultural Committee, has sought to allay 
the uneasiness this caused by declaring that we have three 
months’ supply of wheat and flour in the hands of the millers 
and bakers—a reserve which, I believe, must be accepted 
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with the greatest reserve. It would, indeed, be worth while 
putting a supplementary question as to how this optimistic 
figure was arrived at, even if it is true it only gives 
us an actual supply of over 3} months and a potential one of 
apparently less than 5 months. Unless we can greatly 
increase our storage accommodation and induce millers to 
fill their mills to their utmost capacity, we shall still be in 
imminent danger. Sir Thomas tried to shelve the question 
of increasing our national productiveness by suggesting it 
was entirely a matter of policy for the Minister of Agriculture. 
Surely the situation, stripped of prevarications, is this—the 
general question of the supply of food in time of war comes 
under the purview of the Minister for the Co-ordination (italics 
mine) of Defence, but the proportion that can be grown in 
this country can only be arrived at after consultation with 
his colleague the Minister for Agriculture. He alone can 
say what is practical, and see the policy is carried out. Sir 
Thomas further promised to keep in touch with the Committee. 
Probably, however, the best indication of how the wind is 
blowing is an outspoken article in the Times of April 6th 
on ‘‘ Food and Defence,” in which it is stated ‘‘ no scheme of 
defence can be at all adequate which does not provide against 
the danger of our “ being starved into submission.” An 
“adequate reserve,” as well as adequate “ protection,” of 
our trade routes is essential. Once the suggestion is made 
that the Government should encourage the Canadian Wheat 
Board to transfer part of its surplus to this country, “ for the 
maintenance of a reserve stock in Great Britain adequate for 
some weeks’ supply.” An excellent suggestion and one 
which should greatly help the Empire. Unfortunately, 
nothing is said about increasing the home supply, on which 
Lord Ernle and his fellow signatories to the 7'imes have so 
rightly insisted. It is clear that the matter will come up 
again after the recess, and if the Conservative Parliamentary 
Agricultural Committee of the House do not relax the pressure 
they have exercised with such happy results, our pro- 
crastinating Premier, Mr. Als Bald-win, will be compelled to 
recognise that England as a potential fortress in time of war 
needs adequate provisioning in food just as much as in ships 
and munitions. Yours faithfully, 


CLOUDESLEY BRERETON. 


P.S.—In the last war we had merely our food supplies to defend and 
we only just came through. In the next we shall have oil as well and that 


with a smaller fleet. Surely we are giving the Navy an impossible task.— 
C. B. 


a 
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THE COLLAPSE OF AN IDEA 


To THE EpitTor or The National Review 


Srr,—The danger of a new world war is throwing a black 
shadow on Europe. Feverish re-armament—always the result 
of last minute preparations—characterises the situation. 
The military staffs are looking at their maps to study the 
eventualities which are no longer academic, but which may 
appear at any moment in unexpected forms. It is at this 
moment of crisis that an idea which for seventeen years has 
dominated Europe has collapsed. I refer to the theory of 
military economics. For seventeen years certain states have 
felt obliged to pursue a policy of authoritarian economy 
which would fit them for tragic eventualities. For seventeen 
years they have interfered with the whole range of economics 
so as to be sure that in the event of war they would have a 
system which would be adapted to its needs. For seventeen 
years these states have taken as an economic model the 
system adopted by the Germans during the blockade. 


And here, on the eve of the serious events so long foreseen 
and dreaded, a German officer has given a mortal blow to 
the idea that such economics are valuable for war purposes. 


This blow was delivered in a book recently published, 
Thoughts on War Economics (Hambourg, Hanseatische 
Verlagsanstult), by Doctor Kurt Hesse, a major in the 
German army. The Frankfurter Zeitung, in reviewing this 
book, gave the following account of the main thesis which 
this German officer puts forward :— 


(1) War economics are not synonymous with state economics 
directed by soldiers. (Militarische Zuangswirtschaft.) 


(2) The maximum effectiveness of war economics is to be obtained 
by a system founded on private enterprise. 

(3) From a military point of view the authoritarian state system 
offers no advantages. 


(4) It is hopeless to hope to adapt such economics instituted in 
peace time, to war. 

(5) Errors in the matter of national economy are hurtful in peace 
time, fatal in war time. 


Until 1936 the above theses were supposed in Germany to 
denote liberalism or were branded as Utopian. Those who 
put them forward were apt to be treated as unpatriotic. 
Now we shall soon see these ideas made the basis of a new 
discipline. The Science of War Economics. The forecast of 
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this was foreshadowed in the Frankfurter Zeitung, which said 
of the book to which I refer :-— 


“The result of the study of war economy is not only important 
from the point of view of foreign policy, in which it plays a considerable 
part as does the study of the military forces of other countries. It 
is to be foreseen that the beliefs held in regard to war economics will 
have repercussions on all political economy. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that this new outlook would 
change the principles of military economics, or that it would affect 
the encroachments made by the State in other respects. Nor that it 
would encourage State action nor desire to dispense with private 
enterprise, nor to appoint a controller of industry. 

Clear-sighted military chiefs are not ignorant of the extent to which 
military strength depends upon the capacity of effective output, a 
capacity which can only be increased, at the present moment, by the 
stimulation of private enterprise.” 


In illustration of the change of direction in Germany 
it should be pointed out that the great Thyssen Steel Works, 
which were taken over by the State for a time, have now 
been returned to their owners. 

Somewhere in Germany. 
April, 1936. 


HITLER’S COUP 


To THE Eprror or The National Review 


Smr,—The contest between two new conceptions of 
government, German Fascism according to Hitler, and 
Communism as practised by Stalin, forms the chief element 
of unrest in Europe to-day. 

In our period, nations are drawn together or dissevered 
by their ideas, somewhat as they were in past ages by 
religion. There was an example of this during the long 
debates at Geneva on the Italian-Ethiopian conflict: Soviet 
Russia with all the communistic elements in Europe, was 
violently against the Italian enterprise—Germany would 
have been for Italy, were it not for Hitler’s defeat by the 
prompt military action of Mussolini during the Austrian 
crisis, still such a painful affair for the German Reich. 
Negotiations were engaged between Berlin and Rome at the 
moment when the question of oil sanctions became acute— 
still for Mussolini, who had so nobly saved the peace of 
Europe in 1934, an alliance with Germany could only have 
been an act of despair. 
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At the moment when France was entirely divided over 
the question of “sanctions,” when the Italian army was 
partly engaged in Africa—and after the White Paper had 
disclosed the weakness of British defence—Hitler decided 
that the moment had arrived to occupy the demilitarised 
zone of the Rhine provinces. 

In March, 1935, the military clauses of the Treaty of 
Versailles were openly violated by the proclamation which 
announced German re-armament—almost exactly a year 
later the Treaty of Locarno was repudiated. 

It was unpleasant for the British Government to be 
forced to decide whether to negotiate with Hitler, the treaty 
crasher, or else to possibly be engaged in a war on the same 
side as Stalin, dictator to Soviet Russia, and the real leader 
of the Kommintern. 

This unpleasant dilemma was rendered unavoidable by 
the policy of Geneva, which has no connection with diplomacy. 
For the decisions of the Society of Nations are only capable 
of giving the public a series of unpleasant shocks. Truly 
one can be astonished by nothing when Litvinoff, whose past 
is known, has read a lesson on public morality to the States 
of Europe at St. James’ Palace, London. 

After the War of 1914-18 there were many changes— 
empires were dissolved, kings descended from their thrones. 
They appear to be returning, but a dictatorship is established 
in the Kingdom of Italy, in Soviet Russia, in Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, and in Portugal. Even the French 
Republic is threatened with a change of regime. In such 
conditions, a great international parliament such as the 
League of Nations was behind the times, for in many countries 
the parliamentary form of government has fallen into 
discredit. 

The League, which was thrust on Europe by President 
Wilson, was founded on the equality principle ; but equality 
is non-existent among nations as it is between individuals. 
What could be more ridiculous than to give the same power 
of voting to countries in a primitive state of civilisation, as 
to England and France? Was it right to receive Soviet 
Russia, whose avowed object is world revolution, amongst 
the community of law-abiding countries? What do the 
Chinese delegates represent besides themselves ? If the truth 
were told, few people would regret the institution of Geneva, 
which has led us to the brink of war. It was, indeed, as 
ambitious as the Tower of Babel. But it suits Moscow. 

Geneva became the recruiting ground for the anti-fascist 
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front at the moment when Ethiopia, a nigger slave ridden 
state, was placed on the same plane as Italy, although Rome 
is the mother of European civilisation. 

Great Britain has no need to follow either Hitler or Stalin. 
It is folly to suppose that war immediately is the only solution 
to the universal problem. 

This is the strongest plea for the re-armament of England 
for the defence of England and the Empire. 


Yours etc., 


E. Y. MIcHELL. 
Villa Rigaudis, 
Menton, France. 
March 20. 


THE FAR EAST 


To THE Epitror or The National Review 


THE following letter has been received from a well-informed 
resident in Shanghai :— 

. . . We here have been watching the gradual advance of 
Japanese claims in China with considerable interest. There 
is no doubt that the hands-off policy of April, 1934, although 
partly repudiated, is actually holding the field. The Leith- 
Ross Mission has been of considerable value in steadying 
the situation here and putting some heart into British 
interests, although it must be said that there is very acute 
depression the like of which Shanghai probably has not 
hitherto known, and it cannot be said that the outlook is 
particularly cheerful. . . . China is perhaps weathering the 
depression better than the actual figures suggest, and a 
satisfactory feature of it is the decline in the adverse balance 
of trade, although this has been obtained by a diminution 
of exports as well as imports. 

The Japanese have made a good job of Manchuria in 
the sense that they have reformed the currency and given 
the peasants there a more hopeful outlook on life, but it is 
costing them a very large sum of money, and they are by no 
means on top of the bandit problem. Broadly speaking, 
they would probably be better served if they could create 
a political department to work side by side with their 
military, who are so much the dominant force that they 
cannot perceive their own weaknesses and limitations. The 
policy of Japan is to eliminate the Western influences from 
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China and practically to dictate to China as to her dealings 
with any other Power. Although there is an apparent 
difference of opinion between the Japanese military and the 
civil, the difference is only one of time and not of goal. The 
civil are nervous lest the more forthright methods of the 
military should prematurely disturb the complacency of the 
Western Powers. It is perfectly clear that America is not 
going to exercise any definite influence in Far Eastern 
affairs and that point has just been made very clear in 
the speech of the Assistant Secretary to the State 
Department. 

... A man who has just come back from Japan and 
who is exceedingly well informed is greatly impressed by the 
anti-British attitude and the anti-British propaganda which 
is prevalent in that country. Broadly speaking, the Japanese 
news agencies in China, which of course are heavily under 
Japanese control, draw a picture to their compatriots of a 
Communist-threatened China and of a chaotic condition 
necessitating Japanese interference. This lurid picture is so 
consistently supported by most imaginative accounts of 
Chinese conditions, that it would be surprising if the Japanese 
people had any other point of view than the need for bringing 
the pax Japonica to a distressed country. The facts, of 
course, are quite otherwise. General Chiang Kai-shek, whom 
I saw the other day, is really doing a very good job of work, 
but it would be folly to expect him to work miracles or to 
overcome all the weaknesses and inherent deficiencies of 
Chinese methods and temperament in a short time. The 
National Economic Council is quietly doing good work, but 
there is no doubt that the constant fear of what Japan is 
going to do next aggravates the situation. Moreover, 
General Chiang Kai-shek himself is not firm enough in 
eliminating from his immediate surroundings men who are 
merely battening on the misfortunes of their country. If 
China could only get into her Government men of really 
patriotic integrity there would be more confidence in the 
future. As it is, the Japanese are determined to work for 
the partition of the country, as a strong united China is the 
last thing they want to see. Meanwhile, we have to depend 
mainly on the prestige which we enjoy from the conviction 
that we are here mainly for trade and for the cultivation of 
goodwill with China. If in addition we can show that Great 
Britain in the world at large is not a negligible factor, there 
is no reason to be unduly pessimistic for our future, but we 
are batting on a very sticky wicket... . 
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LIGHTNING STRIKES 


To THE EprTror oF The National Review 


Sir,—Lightning strikes, 7.e., employees leaving work 
without giving due notice. I have waited for a long while in 
the expectation of notice being drawn by someone of weight 
and influence to the increasing practice of “‘ downing tools ” 
for some often frivolous reason, or, in sympathy with others, 
and not seldom in defiance of their Union’s advice or order. 

These strikes are increasing in transport undertakings, 
thus causing hardship to thousands of employees in factories, 
shops, and offices—who being unsuitably shod pass the day 


with wet feet—but I do not read of the prosecution of the , 


offenders. Can you inform me whether the law dealing with 
contract of hiring has been altered or repealed? If so, why 
and when ? 

Formerly a weekly wage entailed seven days’ notice on 
either side and the minimum penalty for a breach was one 
week’s wages with liability for contingent damages if they 
could be proved, which was easy when key men, such as 
engine-drivers at a factory or colliery, struck work and 
stopped the factory or pit. I well remember the gas stokers’ 
“ darkening ” strike in one of the London districts. The men 
were prosecuted and given two years’ hard labour by Mr. Jus- 
tice Brett (?). Some people termed it an excessive and even 
savage sentence: be this as it may, it had a most salutary 
effect, and would now if passed on the fomentors of these 
strikes. 

The country’s re-armament lends greatly added importance 
to this question. There has already been trouble in an 
aeroplane works, and as shipbuilding, etc., gets busy there will 
be more. 

I am, ete., 


S. ArTHUR PETO. 


Downs Court, 
Sandwich, Kent. 
March 23, 1936. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


THE MEDIEVAL MONK 


FivE CENTURIES OF RELIGIon. Vol. III. Getting and Spending. 
By G. G. Coulton, Litt.D.Camb., Hon. Litt.D.Durham. 
(Cambridge University Press, 35s.) History has no message 
for us unless it can bring the men and women of the past 
into a living relationship with ourselves, and show us that in 
all its varying phases of development human nature remains 
recognisable. Those of us who were middle-aged when the 
War broke out have witnessed an almost revolutionary out- 
look in the present generation, and contemporary literature 
is packed with laborious and not too successful efforts on 
the part of younger people to explain their great grandparents. 
How then can they hope to make contact with the folk of 
the so-called Dark Ages; their forefathers of nine to four 
hundred years ago, the inhabitants of medieval England ? 
Professor Coulton, in his exhaustive work, of which this is 
the third volume, undertakes to interpret an aspect of the 
Middle Ages very foreign to modern thought, the ascendancy 
of ecclesiasticism in public affairs. From the eleventh century 
until the Reformation, Western Europe was to a great extent 
dominated by the Christian Church. Apart from the episco- 
pate, ecclesiastical power lay chiefly in the hands of the 
“regular ’” as compared with the “ secular” clergy ; in other 


_ words, with the great Orders of monks and nuns whose 


monasteries and priories dotted the land. They owned and 
administered vast estates; they held manorial sway over 
thousands of dependents, and by their spiritual ban and 
authority over souls they could compel obedience from the 
proudest layman. 

There are those who say that Church domination provided 
the only source of order, culture, happiness and peace known 
to those troubled times, and there is truth in this view, though 
less in its corollary that the Reformation deprived us of a 
system of authority superior to any form of government 
which has succeeded it. Five Centuries of Religion claims to 
set before us the monastic system at its best and its worst, 
to show us the monk as he was, and brings a wealth of con- 
temporary evidence to bear on the question. The frequent 
and copious quotations from documents render this book 
more a collection of material for history than history itself, 
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yet Professor Coulton’s conclusions, as summed up in his 
Introduction and Epilogue, show a balanced judgment to all 
appearance unanswerable. 


In the Middle Ages—as now—holiness, rectitude, self- 


sacrifice and self-discipline were the attributes of the individual . 


and not of the mass. There were abbots and brethren who 
stood out from their fellows through the saintly beauty and 
rigid self-denial of their lives, but they were not the majority, 


The original Benedictine Rule aimed at collecting a group of | 


lay folk who wished to save their souls, and who felt that this 
object could best be achieved in community. They took the 
vows of poverty, chastity and obedience, and followed a daily 
time-table about equally divided between worship, physical 
labour and pious study, with seven or eight hours’ sleep. It 
was a mode of life based on plain living and high thinking 
such as might commend itself to-day to many serious-minded 
people not specially inclined to religion. The early Cistercians 
also showed that singleness of aim and desire for discipline 
which goes with a real sense of vocation. Then, as the 
twelfth century drew to a close, the success of the monastic 
movement proved its own undoing. According to the ideas 
of the time, the cloister was not only “ an oasis of comparative 
peace amid the wilderness of strife and want and physical 
suffering such as no modern British reader is likely to have 
glimpsed”; it was also a deliverance from a worse night- 
mare, the dread of hell fire. The early Fathers of the Church 
honestly believed that the bliss of the blessed departed in 
heaven would be greatly enhanced by the sight of the damned 
writhing in torture down below ; they were equally convinced 
that the latter company would largely outnumber the former. 
St. Augustine held that even unbaptised infants suffered 
eternal torment. Hell did not originate as a Calvinistic 
doctrine ; there is not a medieval illuminated missal but 
devotes far more attention to the wicked plunging downward 
on the left of the picture than to the righteous ascending on 


the right. The wearing of a monkish cowl contributed | 
enormously to the chances of eternal salvation. Can we | 


wonder that the laity, left outside the charmed circle, strove 
to gain heaven for themselves by propitiating the monasteries ? 


It became a common practice for Christians who had not | 


renounced the world to clothe themselves in the habit as 
death approached and become monks ad sucurrendum in 
order to win salvation. ‘“‘ The devil was sick; the devil a 
monk would be” is no mere simile; it describes a frequent 
usage. At the other end of the scale children were presented 
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to the monasteries as oblates, and although a papal decree of 
1179 gave the oblate the legal right of deciding for himself 
at fourteen whether he would take the life-long vows or not, 
pressure was naturally put upon him to conform. These 
transactions invariably included a gift to the foundation. 


Further, eternal salvation could be bought by founding or 
endowing monasteries. The monk, therefore, took the vow 
of poverty, only to find that the riches he had eschewed as 
an individual returned to him in overflowing measure as a 
community. There were many ways of giving besides that 
of endowing with land. Dying men who had made no will 
were bound to communicate their testamentary dispositions 
to the priest who administered the last rites, and such a 
testament would inevitably include a gift to the Church. 
The right of burial within the abbey precincts was a privilege 
eagerly sought and paid for, and Masses said for the souls of 
benefactors were a large source of income. Wise and far- 
seeing monks condemned such payments; divine service 
should not be sold at a price. Nevertheless, “‘ Masses grew 
round the abbeys as ivy grows round a tree, yet no man dared 
or even wished to lay his axe to the root... .” As early as 
1244 the monks of Durham were pledged to 7,332 Masses 
a year. 


As wealth increased, the cloister ceased to be a home of 
austerity compared with its lay surroundings. As the comfort 
of the monasteries grew, they became a dumping ground for 
“ founder’s kin, for portionless younger children, even for the 
unruly, the crippled, the half-witted.” The sense of vocation 
waned ; each generation started at a lower level than its 
predecessor. These changes were to a great extent inevitable ; 
institutions seldom retain indefinitely the ideals set by their 
founders. It is easy to picture the heroes of the Cistercian, 
Franciscan or Dominican revivals ; again it is painfully easy 
to picture monastic life at the other extreme ; the difficulty 
lies in ascertaining the influence of the average monastery on 
the life of the people who surrounded it. 


We may gain some information by contrasting monastic 
gettings from others with monastic spendings on others. 
A rich source of income to the monasteries arose from the 
appropriation of parish churches by licence from the Pope. 
The tithe passed to the fraternity, which in return installed 
a vicar or made itself responsible for the spiritual needs of the 
parishioners. Baptism, marriage and burial fees flowed into 
the abbey coffers, in some instances it was made compulsory 
that the corpse be carried to the abbey church for burial. 
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The people of Hull, for instance, were forced to take their 
dead many miles over vile roads in all weathers to the church 
at Hessle, an appurtenance of Guisborough Abbey. On the 
other hand, the evidence available does not lead us to conclude 
that the monastery gave service to the parish commensurate 
with the income received from the parish. Niggardly sums 
were spent in charity; fifty per cent. of the revenues of 
Charlbury went to the Abbey Church of Eynsham ; forty to 
the creature comforts of the monks ; only ten per cent. to the 
poor of the place. Churches were allowed to fall into dis- 
repair, divine service was infrequently performed. It must 
not be supposed that these errors were condoned in high 
places. Bishops, heads of monastic Orders, the Pope himself 
fought hard by visitation and decree to remedy abuses ; 
nevertheless the abuses flourished. Nor must it be imagined 
that the monasteries fell below the ordinary standards of their 
age. The Dark Ages were a time of spoliation ; there are 
plenty of instances of tithe appropriation by the laity; the 
monks were probably the better masters of the two. The 
same may be said of the trade which the abbeys pursued in 
disposing of the produce of their vast estates. The commercial 
activities of the monks; their bales of wool, their quarries 
and mills brought prosperity and employment to the country- 
side. The Reality differed widely from the Rule, yet the 
monk was on the whole a worthier member of society than 
the average layman. 


More serious were the growing transgressions of the vow 
of personal poverty. The possession of private property was 
strictly forbidden; “‘ the monk who owns a halfpenny is 
not worth a halfpenny ”’; the penalty for such a crime was 
to be cast out of the monastery and buried on a dunghill. 
Gradually, however, money allowances were issued to the 
brethren in lieu of food and clothing. Mass money came to 
be paid to the celebrant ; by degrees monks grew rich enough 
to leave the cloister and purchase benefices of their own. 
Continental abbeys suffered far more from this abuse than 
English ones, nevertheless it was one of the chief accusations 
brought against the monasteries at the Dissolution, and the 
dissemination of funds among the fraternity was a con- 
tributory cause of both the financial and the spiritual decay 
of the religious houses. 

Truth to tell, the Ecclesiastical Orders, through the very 
vastness of their organisation, had undertaken a task beyond 
the knowledge and experience available to men of their day. 
Arithmetic in the Middle Ages was yet in its infancy. Multiplic- 
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ation was only accomplished by means of a series of additions ; 
division through repeated subtractions. Roman numerals 
were always used, and even such simple sums were thereby 
rendered more difficult. Totals were seldom correct ; in fact, 
figures often represented nothing but the wildest guesswork. 
The statistics of the Black Death are a good example of con- 
temporary vagueness. 57,734 is the meticulous total of deaths 
quoted for the town of Norwich ; by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion could the population of the city in the fourteenth century 
have exceeded 50,000. Edward III imposed a tax on the 
English parishes on the statistical basis that they numbered 
forty to fifty thousand. As the correct figure was nine 
thousand, the return of the tax fell far below expectations. 


Moreover, revenues, founded originally for the poor, for 
Masses and for prayers, were mulcted of heavy contributions 
to the Papal court and the King. At the accession of an 
abbot large sums were payable in each direction. Bury 
St. Edmunds fell vacant in 1248, and during the interregnum 
the revenues lapsed by law to the King. Edward III profited 
to the tune of £800 during the vacancy, and the Pope only 
consented to confirm the new abbot elect on payment to his 
own bankers of £533 8s. 6d. Such sums would have to be 
multiplied many times to correspond with the present value of 
money. ‘The prosperity, discipline and moral standards of an 
abbey depended entirely on the personality of the abbot. 
When we reflect that he had to combine the qualities of a 
saint, an administrator, a leader of men and a man of business, 
we need not wonder that successful abbots were few and far 
between. Monasticism ceased to be a means to an end; it 
became an end in itself, and the institution ran by its own 
weight, never realising that men in the world were asking 
more and more insistently whether they were getting their 
money’s worth out of the monks and friars. 

One interesting aspect of monastic life is not stressed in 
this volume, but will be dealt with in the next. The Religious 
Orders of the Middle Ages were the greatest experiment in 
internationalism the world has seen. Yet there is no proof 
_ that they influenced national feeling in any degree. Hatred 

of the foreigner flourished as freely in the cloister as outside it. 

Yet, after all, we should judge the men of those dark 
times by their aspirations and efforts, rather than by their 
achievements. The ordinary Brother, as he pottered through 
his daily round, may have been no great object of veneration. 
He trod a rut, rather than a shining trail blazed by a saint. 
But, by the very fact of his professed vows, he paid homage to 
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that saint’s ideals, and kept the torch alight, however dimly, 
for other saints to wave aloft. He was not very different from 
“the man in the street’ of to-day; but the man in the 
street partly owes to him, faulty as he was, that steady 
perseverance in Christian ethics which seems to men of all 
shades of thought the surest proof of God in the world. 
Mary 


THE DUKE OF CUMBERLAND 
Ernest Aveustus, Duke of Cumberland and King of Hanover. 


By Herbert van Thal. (Barker, 15s.). The Duke of | 


Cumberland has at last found an apologist and one who 
makes a fair case for him. He resisted with single-minded 
whole-heartedness the factional wind of Liberalism, upheld 
lay and ecclesiastical law—especially in Ireland—and saw 
through Prussian duplicity. This book is a revaluation of a 
much maligned man, who stood out against the fashionable 
enthusiasms of his day, regardless of personal considerations. 
He never seriously shared the amorous foibles of his family 
and generation ; the so-called scandals of his relationships 
with the Princess Sophia, Lady Lyndhurst, and Lady Graves 
were founded on malicious gossip ; on the other hand, he was 
a devoted husband and father. His robust and uncompromis- 
ing views were dangerous to Whigs and half-hearted Tories, 
both on account of his inherent qualities, and the influence 
he exercised over his weaker brother, George IV. But 


he showed himself at times violently tactless, and gave | 


loopholes to his enemies. Attacks, however, left him 
unmoved and never diverted him from his purpose. It 
is a pity that this Life is almost exclusively concerned 
with the years he spent in England, whereas his remark- 
able career as King of Hanover is almost entirely ignored. 
He ascended the throne of Hanover in 1837, at the 
age of 63. His first act was to tear up the Whig-made 
constitution, and in 1848, when all Europe was engulfed in 
revolution, Hanover stood solidly and quietly behind her 
King ; while repressing Liberal hotheads, he equally firmly 
upheld the rights of the peasantry ; he was just to all classes 


and watched over his people, insisting that every pauper 


should have his own grave and burial service. The old re- 
actionary proved himself a revolution-proof king in a revolu- 


tionary age. The portrait on the wrapper supplies the reason ; 


it has the bearing and features of a soldier, a fighter, and a 
man born to rule. 
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ABRAHAM 

ABRAHAM. Recent Discoveries and Hebrew Origins. By Sir 
Leonard Woolley, D.Litt. (Faber, 7s. 6d.). Within the space 
of three generations the early stories of the Old Testament 
have been venerated as examples of Divine verbal inspiration 
and dismissed as fairy tales devoid even of traditional value. 
The subject remains a thorny one, and Sir Leonard Woolley’s 
latest contribution has already been denounced as a product 
of a riotous “fancy.” Yet some exercise of trained imagin- 
ation, backed by knowledge, may surely be permitted to one 
who for twelve years has toiled in a torrid and barren land to 
unearth the secrets of Ur of the Chaldees ? Through examin- 
ation of the buildings, the treasures, the writings discovered 
at Ur, he is almost as steeped in the life and atmosphere of 
the place as its own citizens could have been. Moreover, his 
theories seem inherently probable and they hang together. 
Briefly, he seeks to prove that Terah, father of Abraham, a 
member of the Semitic tribe of the Habiru, left Ur with his 
family on account of the declining prosperity of the city, and 
migrated north to Haran. The city of Haran, it is interesting 
to observe, lay under the protection of the Moon God Nannar, 
who was also the presiding deity of Ur. From Haran Abraham 
and his family trekked south-west to Palestine, a nomad 
with a vast following of camels and servants. He was leaving 
a settled life behind and the gods he had hitherto worshipped, 
represented by statues in temples, could not accompany him 
on his wanderings. There was only one god he could take 
with him, the domestic god, who existed in every home in 
Ur ; the god whose duty it was to protect the family, who had 
no name, and no temple beyond a shrine in the home—in a 
word, ‘“‘ the God of Abraham.” He was the god of the social 
unit, of human relationships, the god who dealt with the 
hearts and minds of men. The Jewish religion and the con- 
ception of the chosen people developed gradually as the 
Hebrew adhered to the God of Abraham, as contrasted with 
the numerous idols of surrounding tribes. There is no space 
to deal with the further discoveries revealed in this delightful 
book. Severe as the toil and discomfort must have been, it 
is hard to imagine an achievement more supremely worth 
while than these researches in the land which was the cradle 
of our human race. 


A MISCHIEF-MAKER IN PERSIA 


Wassmvuss. By Christopher Sykes. (Longmans, 10s. 6d.). 
German devices during the War, particularly in its earlier 
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stages, to breed dissention and disturbance in the Middle 
East, or indeed anywhere else where troubled waters afforded 
opportunities for fishing, are well known to readers of The 
National Review. To stir up Egyptians, Arabs, Turks and 
Persians to the inconvenience of Great Britain and her allies 
was an important part of the German programme. Not so 
well known is the part played in Southern Persia by that 
strange visionary, but none the less man of scheming and 
action, Wassmuss. (Mr. Sykes give him no Christian name 
or title.) His activities in Persia, where he had been sent to 
help to carry on the jehad, were remarkable in conception 
and execution, and though he may not deserve all that he 
has been credited with in giving us trouble in the neighbour- 
hood of Bushire and further afield, it is certain that he 
succeeded in stirring up no small amount of dangerous 
annoyance for us—to such an extent, indeed, that ‘‘ maps 
were issued in which an area nearly half the size of France 
was marked with his name.” To have shown half the area 
would have been an exaggeration, Mr. Sykes considers, and 
we are not disposed to believe that he was as influential as 
we are invited to suppose in bringing about the fall of Kut. 
Persia was, of course, important to both British and Germans. 
Our policy was to persuade the Persians into a friendly 
neutrality, thus blocking the way from Turkey to India ; 
the German object was to arouse Persian hatred of Russia 
and England, and to foment an agitation that might compel 
us to undertake a separate expedition, or at least to divert 
some troops that would have been useful in other theatres. 
Wassmuss was born in Saxony in 1880, and after passing into 
the German Foreign Ministry was given a post in Madagascar. 
He went as Consul to the Persian Gulf in 1909, and found 
fascination and romance in what for other people had seemed 
a depressing and dismal land. He learned the language 
and studied its people, and was thus an eminently suitable 
leader of the German expedition to Persia and Afghanistan 
when the War broke out. Mr. Sykes here gives us a lucid, 
entertaining and at times amusing narrative of daring 
adventure, of final poverty after a futile attempt at farming 
in Persia after the War, and finally of death in debt and 
disappointment. To describe Wassmuss as “The German 
Lawrence ”’ is to give him undue distinction, though he was 
certainly a curious character, and undoubtedly exercised a 
disturbing influence in an area where tranquillity would have 
been more to our liking. The book has aroused criticism 
from men who were on the spot and saw the events described ; 
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it is possible that the author has not sufficiently verified his 
facts through independent evidence. 


THE CREATOR OF A NATION 


GENGHIS KHAN. By Ralph Fox (John Lane, 12s. 6d.). Genghis 

Khan was one of the world’s greatest men, though little is 

known of him. Mr. Fox has done all that is humanly possible 

to bring the man before us; not content with studying 

original sources, he has visited some of the lands over which 

Genghis ruled, and sought to understand their inhabitants. 
| Asa result, he paints a vivid picture of those times and of the 
full measure of his hero’s achievement. No great man ever 
had a worse start. When he was only nine years old, his 
father, Yesugai, a Tatur, who had collected a considerable 
band of followers, was killed and the whole of his following 
instantly dispersed. For years Genghis and his wife Bortei, 
his three brothers, one half brother, and a sister eked out an 
isolated and precarious existence with his mother, Hoelun, 
one of the great mothers of history. It was a fight for the 
necessities of life in a hard school. Yesugai had made enemies 
who succeeded in capturing Bortei, so that her first-born was 
not the son of Genghis, but of an athlete, though Genghis 
treated him throughout as his own son. With all his manly 
qualities, it is interesting to note that he was hag-ridden by 
his mother, nor was his wife a weakling. Gradually, however, 
his courage and daring brought his father’s old friends 
back, and his following grew. As his prestige increased, he 
allied himself with neighbouring tribes, won further glory 
by an easy and successful raid with lots of booty, and estab- 
lished around his person a disciplined bodyguard. Although 
quite illiterate, he showed gifts of statecraft on a far higher 
level than the intrigues which had hitherto passed as inter- 
tribal diplomacy. In 1206, when he became the first King 
of Mongolia, he was already fifty years old, a great age in 
those days, yet his career had but started. When he died in 
1227, aged 71, his active rule stretched from Ispahan to Peking 
and he had penetrated Southern Russia and Hungary in the 
greatest cavalry raid of history. He spread terrific devastation 
in his path, yet he and his successors built on the ruins, and 
for the first time for centuries, the trade routes across his 
Empire from China to Europe were open and safe for travel. 
It is an absorbing saga ; a striking example of the truth which 
is stranger than fiction. Of the world’s great leaders, Genghis 
bears, perhaps, the greatest resemblance to Akbar. Unlike 
Alexander, he showed no lust for the honour and glory of 
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conquest, nor did he harp, as did Napoleon, on the ‘“‘ Destiny ” 
theme. He took each fence as it came, with due thought and 
preparation, in great issues as in small, he made few 
mistakes. As we read, it all sounds easy ; but no one is likely 
to do such things again. 


AN ATTRACTIVE PRINCESS 


THE Kine’s Daruine. Adelaide of Savoy, Duchess of Burgundy 
and Mother of Louis XV (1685-1712), by Lieut.-Col. Henri 
Carré, translated from the French by George Slocombe (John 
Lane, 12s. 6d.). The system of matrimonial alliances between 
reigning dynasties has been responsible for a vast amount of 
domestic misery, and nowhere more so than at the French 
Court. Now and then, however, a princess from foreign lands 
fits into her surroundings, and brings happiness to more than 
her husband. Such a one was Henriette d’Angleterre, wife 
of Monsieur, brother of Louis XIV. Such a one, also, was 
Henriette’s granddaughter, Adelaide of Savoy, wife of the 
Duke of Burgundy, grandson of Louis XIV. When only 
eleven years old, the child arrived at Versailles already 
married, to be educated to take her place as Queen of France. 
The day of the Row Soleil was sinking to a stormy sunset, 
and as the child grew to womanhood, the old king found his 
greatest consolation in her affectionate and winning ways. 
She was the joy of her husband, the life of the Court, and the 
darling of her grandfather. Colonel Carré tells her story in 
full detail, though we suspect him here and there of lending 
too much weight to the Memoirs of Saint Simon. The Duc 
de Saint Simon knew the Duchess well, but only as a young 
man. His Memoirs were compiled from recollection in his 
old age, and were coloured throughout by his prejudice in 
favour of the Duke of Orleans. The tragedy which wiped out 
in the space of one year all the King’s direct heirs save an 
infant in arms, as well as his beloved granddaughter, is a 
piteous story of medical ignorance and helplessness. Though 
the final doom was delayed for sixty years, Kingship died in 
France with the break-up of Louis XIV’s system of govern- 
ment and the destruction of his posterity. Would things 
have been different had the Duke and Duchess of Burgundy 
survived ? It is an interesting speculation. 


STUDIES OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


THE BastiLLe Faris, And Other Studies of the French Revolu- 
tion. By J. B. Morton. (Longmans, 12s. 6d.) The thou- 
sands who have revelled in the satirical nonsense of 
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“ Beachcomber ” ought, in fairness to Mr. Morton, if for no 
other reason, to read this book. Some, with doubt in their 
minds and Carlyle on their bookshelves, may question the 
necessity for yet more writing upon this apparently inex- 
haustible subject, but many who have not the time for 
exhaustive reading might profit by these sound and brilliant 
studies. Mr. Morton takes the five years from the fall of the 
Bastille to the death of Robespierre, selects outstanding 
episodes and presents them by the method of graphic descrip- 
tion. There is no attempt to link the episodes by any general 
commentary on the Revolution; each story stands alone, 
under titles such as “The Storming of the Tuileries ” ; 
“The September Massacres”’; “‘ Charlotte Corday’; ‘‘ The 
Trial and Death of Danton ”’; and in each case the same rich 
detail is apparent. Mr. Morton, though he makes “no claim 
of scholarship ’’ for his book, writes with wide knowledge of 
the period, his people are alive and he recounts horrors 
without over-emphasis or timidity. He claims that the 
book is “ history, not historical fiction,’ but it is surely the 
kind of history that, correct though it be in fact, must still 
owe much to a sensitive and lively imagination. Admirably 
written and eminently readable, this volume stands well 
above the average of its kind. Print, paper and production 
are excellent, there are eight striking illustrations and a 
fine dust-jacket. 


WORK AND SEASONS 


SEASONAL VARIATIONS IN EMPLOYMENT. By Christopher 
Saunders. (Longmans, 15s.). Much thought to-day is properly 
devoted to the workless, and much is said and written about 
the problem. Curiously enough, comparatively little attention 
has been paid to one aspect of it—seasonal unemployment, 
which in itself accounts for a large army of unemployed. 
Why does the volume of available work vary with certain 
seasons, and is it not possible for such readjustments to be 
made as will, by spreading the work out more, reduce the 
number of the seasonally unemployed ? To these important 
considerations Mr. Saunders, of the Economics Research 
section of Manchester University, here addresses himself. 
We have lagged a little behind the United States in approach- 
ing the unemployment problem from this angle, but in the 
useful volume before us it is scientifically tackled. The 
- author begins by stating the problem, and goes on to discuss 
the causes and effects of seasonal fluctuation in various 
industries. Many interesting facts emerge. Mr. Saunders 
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shows, for instance, that although such fluctuations are less 
in Great Britain than in most other countries, they yet account 
for between one-tenth and one-fifth of total unemployment. 
Natural phenomena accounts for much seasonal variation, but 
it is emphasised that such phenomena need not necessarily 
and inevitably produce seasonal variation in production and 
employment. Much may depend on the organisation of a 
particular industry, on the nature of the product, and upon 
public demand for a particular article at a particular time. 
Fashion accounts for much seasonal demand, or lack of de- 
mand ; hand-to-mouth businesses accentuate seasonal fluc- 
tuations ; mass production and the specialisation of machinery 
have gone hand in hand with a specialisation of labour—a 
specialised worker cannot in a moment switch over, when 
times are bad, to other work; labour exchanges facilitate 
seasonal methods of operation in industry by having a potential 
supply of labour available to meet fluctuations. Against all 
these factors, however, may be set the advantages of an 
‘‘ evening-out ” process in the larger and more stable concerns 
and industries—some firms have succeeded in almost com- 
pletely eliminating seasonal fluctuation. Different buying 
habits by the public can be encouraged to good purpose, and 
the intelligent anticipation of future movements of the 
market also has useful results. Mr. Saunders makes several 
practical suggestions in summing-up his study. One remedy, 
he considers, is “‘ to produce independently of fluctuations of 
demand, and to carry a varying stock of goods.” Manufac- 
turers should secure orders well in advance of delivery dates 
(doubtless they would be only too glad to do so if they could !). 
Manufacturers, too, should make more than one product (as 
is already being done by many firms). The Government and 
local authorities can also help as important customers of 
certain seasonal industries. Mr. Saunders adds some instruc- 
tive appendices, tables and charts to demonstrate the incidence 
of the problem. The fruits of his diligent investigation deserve 
to be welcomed by all sociologists. 


AMONG THE TREES 


TREES OF BRITAIN: THEIR FoRM AND CHARACTER. By Bar- 
bara Briggs, F.Z.S. Illustrated by the Author. (Lutterworth 
Press, 21s.). Here is a book for country people who live among 
trees, and for town people who want to recall their beauties. 
The letterpress is clear, the writing has no pedantry, the 
drawings of detail are ‘beautiful. A criticism of the drawings 
of the whole trees is allowable, Some of these lack resemblance 
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with their originals, and could hardly be identified without 
their labels, but Miss Briggs gives pen pictures which are 
both accurate and attractive. Of old lime trees she says in 
a description that could hardly be bettered : “‘ The bole... 
becomes rugged and forms lumpy bosses or burrs, bristling 
with a forest of shoots. The bark is rough and fissured. Heavy, 
sweeping boughs richly laden with leaves bend to the ground, 
and the upper branches bear a mass of foliage towering to a 
hundred feet or more, giving the tree a queenly majesty.” 
The origin of some of the English names is given. In the case 
of the hornbeam, we are told that ‘‘ beam is an old word for 
tree”? and that “horn” may refer to the “tough bone-like 
quality of the wood.” Much pleasant discursive gossip about 
the habits and inhabitants of trees may be found in this 
pleasant book. 


OTHER NOTICES 


GrorcE V. By Arthur Bryant. (Peter Davies, 5s.) Mr. 
Arthur Bryant has produced a volume which, one feels, 
would have pleased his late Majesty. It tells, sympathetically 
but quite simply, the story of ‘‘ Our Sailor Prince” (as he 
was known to so many before his accession) from his happy 
Norfolk childhood, through Navy days, early marriage, 
pre-war years, the war, and the peace. ‘‘ He may have been 
born a British prince,” observes Mr. Bryant, ‘“‘ but he was 
bred a Norfolk man. It was a vigorous heritage.” How 
that heritage of open-air life (wherever and whenever possible 
amid the myriad cares of kingship), family affection and 
love of good and simple things served him and was shared 
with his subjects is well known, but Mr. Bryant adds loving 
detail to the familiar outlines, and we close the book with 
sharpened regret for the loss of a great and good man. His 
greatness was in his goodness, and many a more pretentious 
volume than Mr. Bryant’s might not reveal it half so well. 


ARNOLD BENNETT’S LETTERS TO HIS NEPHEW RICHARD 
BENNETT, 1919-31. With a Preface by Frank Swinnerton. 
(Heinemann, 10s. 6d.) In a preface which re-creates Arnold 
Bennett with real understanding, Mr. Swinnerton describes 
his ‘‘ tremendous capacity for making himself responsible for 
the fortunes of others.” Hence his adoption of his schoolboy 
nephew Richard, who has now published the letters he 
received from his would-be paternal uncle. Critics have 
somewhat over-laboured the heavy father attitude displayed 
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in the letters, no doubt greatly to the surprise of the person 
who received them. They certainly contain frank criticism 
and sound advice, but no trace of moralising, and having 
delivered himself, the mentor turns to his own activities, 
impressions, lapses and shortcomings all described with equal 
brusque candour. Authority there was, born of the candid 
eye and of long experience, but Bennett always treated his 
nephew as an equal; he would have dealt similarly with a 
man of his own age. The endings to his letters have a 
delightful flavour of “Topsy”; he signs himself “ your 
bursting uncle ’—‘‘ your slothful uncle,” or—rising to heights 
Mr. A. P. Herbert would have envied—‘ your-sitting-in-a- 
dressing-gown-because-there-is-absolutely-no-coal-left-uncle.”’ 
An irreplaceable correspondent! It is clear from the book 
that Arnold Bennett’s interest in his nephew was amply 
rewarded in his lifetime, and after his death the public have 
gained a human record of a remarkable personality with a 
genius for friendship. 


THe PrivaTE Lire oF GREGORY Gorm. By Harry Graham. 
(Peter Davies, 7s. 6d.) Lire Wirn Faraer. By Clarence 
Day. (Chatto & Windus, 7s. 6d.) Gregory Gorm is a neat 
satire of an Archdeacon, so successful in the eyes of the 
Church and the West End that his personal half-failures are 
half-extinguished. But there is no half-meanness about 
‘“‘ Father,” who is a hundred per cent. American of the pre- 
millionaire School. If the Archdeacon is Edwardian, Father 
is a true Victorian, although born on the other side of the 
‘“‘ mill-pond.” He is sure and lovable and he grows with 
each anecdote. His name is Clarence Day, Senior, and his 
‘** Junior” and eldest son by his humility enhances his own 
personality and shows himself overwhelmed by his auto- 
cratic yet affectionate nineteenth-century parent. Then 
there was mother, the peerless wife. Father and the 
telephone, Father sewing on buttons, the servants, all come 
vividly and humorously to life. Gregory Gorm does not thus 
stand on his own feet. He is less solid. Yet he is a good 
puppet dancing to Captain Graham’s fun, which ranges willy- 
nilly from ‘“‘ Woodehousian’”’ farce to grim irony. The 
scene at the recruiting station is a bitter stab under the fifth 
rib. Gregory’s curacy in Gloucestershire is largely frank 
farce. Nor is the reader sure whether his own leg isn’t being 
pulled. Pundits on port may well be startled to find Under- 
graduate Gorm in the late ’nineties drinking “‘ a particularly 
nutty bottle of Port (Cockburns °12 )” with an epicurean 
don about whom we hear too little. Was it 1812, if so, 
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assuredly it was undrinkable, and if 1912 surely a little 
premature ? But then, Gregory himself never settled in his 
own mind which was his century. So the honours rest with 
the author. 


SANCTIONS BEGONE! A Plea and a Plan for the Reform of 
the League. By H. Rowan-Robinson. (Clowes, 7s. 6d.) 
The author here sets out to describe the origin, aims and 
history of the League of Nations ; to enumerate its successes 
and its failures ; to discuss the problems of disarmament and 
collective security; and to make suggestions for League 
reform. He gives a sensible and balanced account of things 
as they are; there is a disagreeable ring of truth about his 
definition of the British attitude to the League. In both 
Christian and unchristian circles the creed of the Covenant 
is expounded by hot-gospellers and all the young people are 
brought up in it. Hence, each political party strives to 
outbid the others for the Pacifist vote and fears that the 
slightest doubt cast on the perfection and efficacy of the 
League may cost it votes at the next election. The verdict 
is that the League has failed, and the reasons adduced, 
culminating in the fiasco over Italy and Abyssinia, are 
cogent enough. But over Mr. Rowan-Robinson’s proposals 
for reform there is need for discrimination. Obviously, 
sanctions and threats to employ force must disappear ; they 
are not only dangerous, but dead and merely await burial. 
Pacts and treaties should be signed by those who intend 
to honour them and should be concerned only with the direct 
interests of the contracting parties. The League should 
encourage, father and register such pacts among member 
states, but in case of war its activities should be limited to 
conciliation. For the rest, it should concentrate, by all 
possible peaceful means, on removing the root causes of war. 
We wonder how the British Crown Colonies would receive 
the suggestion that, in order to allay outside jealousy, they 
should all be governed on the mandatory system. It is so 
easy to make such a statement, but what are its implications ? 
The weakest joint in the author’s armour is his touching faith 
in the peaceful intentions of Germany. He apologises for 
Mein Kampf, but entirely ignores the disturbing fact that the 
German youth is being brought up to believe in a ruthless 
creed of blood and iron. The book is a mixture of pure 
theory and practical common sense, but, whether we agree 
with it or not, it is a thought-producing work. 


THomas Lorp Lyttretton. The Portrait of a Rake. By 
Reginald Blunt. (Hutchinson, 18s.) Tom Lyttelton was a 
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bad young man with a good old father, and his father’s 
goodness seems to have done him almost as much harm as 
his own wickedness, which outraged the taste and feelings of 
a generation of men and women well hardened to the spectacle 
of human vice and folly. George, the first Lord Lyttelton, 
was a man of the highest culture and integrity, and for his 
sake, if for no other reason, many of the most distinguished 
lights of the eighteenth century were ready to turn a lenient 
eye or a deaf ear to the sound and fury of his son’s earliest 
years. More, they seem to have discerned in the young 
man latent abilities of which the impartial twentieth-century 
reader may not easily be convinced, though one must always 
remember that those on the spot had the better chance of 
judging correctly. It does, at any rate, seem certain that 
as Lord Lyttelton, with a seat in Parliament and an attentive 
audience, the rake was progressing towards reform when he 
was cut off by untimely death. Mr. Blunt’s book is 
fascinating, and one re-learns from it the old but still 
surprising fact that a rake can be pretty much of a prig 
upon occasion. In his choice of letters written by Elizabeth 
Montagu he is particularly happy, and there are some excellent 
illustrations. 


CAVALIER AND Puritan. By J.D. Mackie. (Nelson, 7s. 6d.) 
This book carries on the series inaugurated by The Tudor 
Despotism and The Age af Elizabeth recently noticed in The 
National Review. It deals with the period 1603-1649. Pro- 
fessor Mackie, in his opening chapter, emphasises the contrast 
between the spirit of those times and that of the present day. 
After a good description of England in 1603, he tells his story, 
clearly enough, but with a somewhat disturbing assumption 
of omniscience. It is to be feared that, in dealing with this 
difficult and controversial portion of our history, he has 
failed to reflect the contemporary spirit, but has merely 
produced a précis of the views held by Macaulay, Gardiner 
and the Trevelyans. Those who oppose Charles are “ stout 
fellows ’ ; those who back him are stigmatised as tyrants. 
The works of such recent authors as Belloc, Bryant and 
John are completely ignored and the subject treated 
exclusively from the other point of view. From the 
title of the book we should not have expected it to end 
with the execution of Charles I. Surely the conscious 
conflict between Cavalier and Puritan lasted till 1660— 
as it has continued, subconsciously, ever since—and_ it 
would have been fairer to both sides to have described the 
Puritan achievements after they had assumed full responsi- 
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bility for the welfare of the Commonwealth. The theme of 
Democracy and Dictatorship is a live issue to-day, and from 
1649 to 1660 England embarked on a practical experiment 
on these lines years ahead of time. 


Mrraces. By R. B. Cunninghame Graham. (Heinemann, 
7s. 6d.) Cunninghame Graham was an unrivalled story-teller, 
and it is melancholy that we should thus have to speak of 
him in the past. He was at home in strange lands and among 
many peoples, and he possessed the gift of making his scenery 
and his characters real in a picturesque style of his own. 
This, his last book, is a collection of short stories which in 
no way fall below his usual standard. The most charming, 
“The Dream of the Magi,”’ describes the three Eastern Kings, 
before their journey, seeing in a vision every stage of their 
long pilgrimage to Bethlehem. ‘‘ Charlie the Gaucho ”’ is an 
adventurous tale of an English midshipman who escaped to 
Uruguay after a brawl with a messmate, and became so 
enamoured of life on a ranch that he subsequently surrendered 
his English estates and became a famous figure among Gauchos. 
There is less to attract us in the somewhat monotonous 
description of the bullfight of ‘‘ Los Ninos Toreros,”’ though 
the skill of the toreadors and the excitement of the crowd are 
admirably described. It all lies in the telling and English- 
speaking readers will greatly miss the combined knowledge, 
love of adventure and charm of style which made these books 
and their author beloved of many. 


JamMES Watt: Craftsman and Engineer. By H. W. Dickinson. 
(Cambridge University Press, 10s. 6d.). James Watt did not 
invent the steam-engine, as has been popularly supposed. 
That distinction belongs to Thomas Newcomen, though to 
Watt must be given the credit for so improving it that it has 
become an important factor in the history of civilisation. 
The illustrated ‘“‘ Model of Atmospheric Steam-Engine 
Repaired by Watt, 1765” is a curious machine, but it 
enshrined a principle that made possible the ‘‘ Cheltenham 
Flyer’? to-day and the quadruple expansion engines that are 
now being ousted from our great ships by turbines. We do well 
to remember Watt’s work in this bicentenary of his birth, and 
if Watt is famous for the investigations that were to lead to 
the perfection of the steam-engine as we know it to-day he 
should also be thought of as a fine craftsman. For over a 
quarter of a century Mr. Dickinson has studied the life and 
work of James Watt, and though he offers us no new con- 
clusions he certainly gives us an admirably written and well- 
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documented narrative of his achievements. His inventive- 
ness was extraordinary, and found expression in such unusual 
devices as a letter-copying process and a sculpturing machine. 
In addition to his condenser engine, he patented a substitute 
for a crank, an expansive working double-acting engine, a 
sotative engine, parallel motion, a smoke-consuming furnace 
and much else. Mr. Dickinson points out “‘ how valuable it 
would have been if he (Watt) had had, as has been managed 
at the present day . . . a small band of workers to gather 
the inventions as they are thrown off from the great man’s 
brain and to set to and develop what he has had no time to 
do himself.” The plates and illustrations in the text of this 
bicentenary volume are of peculiar interest, both to the 
technical student and to the general reader. 


By anp Larer. By Admiral Sir Barry Domvile, K.B.E., 
C.B., C.M.G. (Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.) It was Admiral Dom- 
vile’s good fortune to go to sea before the passing of the 
sailing ship. ‘‘ You can never be a real seaman in the true 
sense of the word,” he says, “ unless you have served in a 
square-rigged vessel and seen and handled her on a wind and 
running free—by and large.” In 1894 he joined his first 
sea-going ship, the Royal Sovereign, then the latest thing in 
ironclads, and yet she would look a “funny little thing ” 
to-day, he says, beside a modern battleship. Later (in 
1925-6) Admiral Domvile was to command the other Royal 
Sovereign, but in between the two periods he had tasted the 
fierce joys of War service. - In the destroyer Miranda he saw 
the Dogger Bank action, where a great opportunity was let 
pass. We were too cautious—too scared of mines and 
submarines. In the Dardanelles he believes that “‘ the most 
promising adventure of the whole War was ruined by the 
ignorance of those in control of the principles on which war 
should be conducted.” The conception was admirable, but 
the execution lamentable. Admiral Domvile has strong views 
upon our naval policy and strategy throughout the War. 
We never won a great victory like the Nile or Trafalgar, he 
says, “ because we were unworthy to do so. This was the 
price we had to pay for a century of peace and prosperity— 
the Victorian era. The study of the art of war had retired 
into the background: the principles upon which successful 
naval warfare had been waged in the past had been obscured 
by the peace-time life and habits of the Navy.” These are 
hard words, but we are glad to find the Admiral assuring us, 
as is only just, that officers and men were as fine as ever ; 
our tradition was in no wise betrayed. His criticism is of 
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the training, and here is, perhaps, room for controversy. 
He complains, too, that at Jutland the Commander-in-Chief 
was kept in ignorance by the Admiralty of information of 
the highest importance ; this is a serious charge for which 
more evidence might reasonably be asked. Yet Admiral 
Domvile is able to show us Lord Beatty as ‘“‘ splendid when 
Lord Curzon accused the Navy of being unenterprising.” 
The Admiral criticises the “ specialist ’’ system of naval staff 
training, urging that a good war leader needs initiative. 
Upon this he has a good deal to say, and his views as a naval 
officer with forty years’ sea experience are not to be lightly 
dismissed. 


France: A Handbook for Beginners in French by Cloudesley 
Brereton (W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., Cambridge, Is.). No 
better book could be found for those who do not know France, 
but who would like to know something of the only other great 
European country which stands by free institutions. It is 
not, as might be imagined from its title, a study of the French 
language. On the contrary, it says little of grammar or 
rules of speech. It gives a short and sympathetic account 
of the French people, their ways and the land they dwell in. 
Dr. Cloudesley Brereton knows his subject as few English- 
men do, and he writes out of a rich store of experience of 
France and her people. 


THIS year we must congratulate our Canadian contemporary, 
The Dalhousie Review, of Halifax, a quarterly, which cele- 
brated its fifteenth birthday this year. This Review fills 
an important part in the cultural life of Canada, and it is 
valuable to those of us in England who wish to keep in touch 
with opinions in the great Dominion. Long may it flourish. 


THe Hovust Boox. By Margaret Weddell, B.A., B.Litt. 
Drawings by Ida McGlynn. (Murray, 4s. 6d.) The aim of 
this book appeals to us all. An educated, cultured University 
woman, Assistant Principal of a Training School in Domestic 
Economy and former Head Mistress of a Central School for 
Girls, sets out to explain and glorify the science of Home 
Making to her sisters. It is a huge subject for 217 
pages of large print, but the balance between the past and 
present is well preserved and Miss Weddell’s advice and 
information on the running of a modern home are admirable. 
The book has one defect—it deals exclusively with the town 
dweller and presumes that everyone cooks nowadays in a 
‘* dainty electric kitchenette.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Tue brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller appreciation 
later on :— 


PAPUAN EPIC. By Keith Bushell (Seeley Service, 12s. 6d.). The 
author, who was for some time Native Police Officer and Magistrate in New 
Guinea, narrates his personal adventures among the Papuan cannibal 
tribes. The book is written in the third person, and Mr. Bushell figures 
under the guise of Patrol Officer Cameron, but we are assured that the 
contents are perfectly true and all the characters known to him. A wonder- 
ful tale, powerfully and convincingly told. On one occasion, in support 
of the Darwinian theory, for instance, he came across a primitive tribe 
with definite indications, especially in the old men, of tail stumps. The 
insight it gives of the life and work of a conscientious British official in a 
remote and uncivilised part of the Empire and for its enthralling interest, 
make it excellent reading for young people. To the imperially minded 
youth seeking an adventurous career, Mr. Bushell’s experiences, typical of 
the career of the average Government official in the outposts of Empire, 
should prove suggestive and stimulating. 


LAKE TANA AND THE BLUE NILE. By Major R. E. Cheesman, 
C.B.E. (Macmillan, 18s.). Another travel book but remarkably different 
from the foregoing, its main interest being topographical with ecclesiology 
and ornithology as side issues. Major Cheesman was for nine years Consul 
in North-West Abyssinia, and from intimate knowledge presents a picture 
of its people and country that have no connection with the Abyssinia revealed 
by the war. He obtained permission to make a survey of the Lake Tana 
region and of the Blue Nile in its course through Abyssinia to the Sudan. 
He was the first European to explore the islands of Lake Tana and to visit 
many of the churches and monasteries. He also journeyed from the Lake 
down the Nile through hitherto unexplored country. His labours had 
practical value in recording first-hand knowledge of the physical nature 
of the country. His glimpses at ancient churches and ecclesiastical docu- 
ments were intriguing and will provoke serious students to envy. 


QUESTIONS OF OUR DAY. By Havelock Ellis (The Bodley Head, 
8s. 6d.). Mr. Havelock Ellis has drawn on his post-bag and discourses 
briefly and interestingly on no fewer than 100 queries that have been put 
to him. So skilfully are the subject titles chosen that it would be difficult 
to glance through the contents without turning again and again to the 
pages indicated. The essay on Dr. Johnson’s “fame” will cause great 
perturbation in Johnsonian circles. ‘‘ Why,” he asks, “is Dr. Johnson 
remembered as something more than an estimable literary hack?” and 
concludes, “to the modern psychiatrist he represents a severe form of 
compulsion-neurosis.”” Iconoclasm with a vengeance. 


FROM A COLONIAL GOVERNOR’S NOTEBOOK. By Sir Reginald 
St. Johnston, K.C.M.G. (Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.). A pleasant and readable 
account of a Civil Servant’s life in the outskirts of the Empire. 

ALFOLD : The Story of a Surrey Village. By the Rev. F. W. Cobb, 
M.A. With a Foreword by the Ven. Lionel Blackburne, M.A. Parish 
Histories are not easy to write, for material, though it always exists, is 
terribly difficult to collect. Mr. Cobb is greatly to be congratulated, as 
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ROUGH ISLAND STORY, being Cavalcade of Ultima Thule. 
| WILLIAM MOFFATT, F.Z.S., Author of ‘‘ Shetland, Isles of Nightless Summer.’’ 
Foreword by the DUKE OF ATHOLL. Illustrated by PETER FRASER. 7/6 net. 
A gripping story of Pirates, of Press Gangs, of war, wine and women. And yet it never 
loses its grip of the verities of the authentic history of Shetland and her people. 
OLD AND YOUNG AHEAD! A Millionaire in Seals. Being 
the Life History of Captain Abram Kean, O.B.E. 
Foreword by SIR WILFRED GRENFELL. Illustrated. 7/6 net. The wonderful 
life story of a man now over eighty years of age, and who is still an optimist! He 
has landed considerably more than a million seals from ships he has commanded during 
45 consecutive years. He is still looking for more ! 


MUSINGS OF A SCOTTISH GRANNY. 
ISHBEL, MARCHIONESS OF ABERDEEN AND TEMAIR. _Iilustrated. 
6/-net. The Author has had a long life, and she tells of many people and places. Her 
reminiscences are very human, and the book is fraught with the deepest interest from 
cover to cover. 


WOMEN OF THE DAWN. 
ELIZABETH VILLIERS, Author of ‘‘ Love Stories of the English Queens,’’ ‘‘ Queen 
Alexandra the Well Beloved,’’ etc. Illustrated. 6/- net. A fascinating book giving 
very vivid pictures of the days when Christianity was struggling against Pagan darkness. 

LETTERS FROM A YEOMAN TO HIS SON IN SOCIETY. 
J. FAIRFAX-BLAKEBOROUGH. Foreword by SIR ALFRED PEASE. 3/6 net. 
Written by a shrewd, witty and sane Yeoman to his son. A mirror of life which will 
amuse the old, remind the middle-aged of the merry past, and be an inspiration to 


youth. 

COLNE VALLEY FOLK, the Romance and Enterprise of a Textile 
Stronghold. 
ERNEST LOCKWOOD. Foreword by VISCOUNT SNOWDEN. 3/6 net. | 


CASANI’S HOME TEACHER. Ballroom Dancing made easy. 
SANTOS CASANI. Illustrated with 122 photographs specially taken. 3/6 net. 
The author has been described as the best Teacher of Dancing in the Metropolis. There 
is bound to be a large demand for this book. 

KEY IN OUR BOSOM. The Monetary Problem solved. 
WHYTE HALL. 3/6 net. A new trail is here blazed out. . . . Obscurities 
vanish, and the great problem presents itself as being essentially simple. 

UPS AND DOWNS. 

GERTRUDE VEYSEY. Illustrated. 2/- net. A red-haired Aunt and a small 
red-haired Niece ! And their experiences with each other ! 


FICTION. 7s. 6d. net. 


LOVERS IN THE DESERT. 
W. J. BLACKLEDGE, Author of ‘‘ The Legion of Marching Madmen,” etc. A 
thrilling tale of the desert, love, intrigue and adventure. 


SHE WAS HIS WIFE. 

| AUGUSTA A. VARTY-SMITH, Author of ‘‘ Matthew Tindale,’’ etc. A tale 

of days that are fast disappearing from our country—the pity of it! All lovers of 
our countryside and its outdoor life will be specially interested. 

THE DRAYTONS. 
GILBERT CASSELS. The story of the Draytons begins in 1905 and ends in 1934. 
A book which holds one and gives vivid pictures of life in England, Ireland and India. 


| A DOLOMITE FANTASY. 

CAROLINE V. WALKER, Author of ‘‘ Old World Yesterdays,’’ ‘‘ The Dauphiny,”’ 

| etc. A very human and appealing story. The Author knows and loves the country 
and its people. 

| CAVALCADE OF ENDEAVOUR. 

i} SARAH MACDONALD. The children of this day are the parents of the future. 

| In this powerful first novel the Author has shown the difficulty, the horror and the 

beauty of life among the poor. 


6, FLEET LANE, LONDON, €.C.4. 
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during an encumbency of four years only he has assembled so much in- 
formation concerning his parish, and presents it so pleasantly. Alfold, like 
most of the villages of the Sussex and Surrey Weald, has a respectable 
industrial and agricultural past. The very name, Alfold, tells of the sheep 
and swine which were the principal source of south country wealth in 
medieval days, and later on we find the site of a glass furnace in “‘ Glasshouse 
Copse.”” We even learn the name of the “furriner,” Jean Carré, who 
turned out vessel glass with an influence of Venetian technique from 1567 
to 1572. “‘ Furnace Bridge ” tells its own tale of the iron industry which 
turned the Weald of the seventeenth century into a Black Country. A 
charming and well-produced book. (From the author, ls. 9d. post free.) 


SATAN CAME TO EDEN. By Dora Strauch. Edited by Walter 
Brockman. (Jarrolds, 18s.) A few years ago Dr. Ritter and the author left 
their respective spouses in Germany and set out in search of a retreat remote 
from human habitation in order by a life of contemplation to perfect the 
human spirit. They settled on a small uninhabited island in the Pacific, 
and for a time lived peacefully in spite of the crudeness of their primitive 
conditions. Later their idyll was rudely shattered by the arrival of other 
parties of settlers, and they had cause to long for the comparative peace 
of the populous quarters from which they had fled. It is a true story, 
vividly told. The Editor’s part is well done, and he has given us a very 
readable book. 


ENTER MUSSOLINI. Observations and Adventures of an Anti-Fascist. 
By Emilio Lussu. Translated from the Italian by Marion Rawson. (Methuen, 
7s. 6d.) In the preface to the English edition Mr. Wickham Steed says of the 
author, “ fearlessness, physical and civic, and imperturbable self-control are 
so much a part of his nature that he seems unaware of them,” and again, 
when “ the day of her redemption from infamous oppression ” dawns, “ not 
many will have deserved better of their country than Emilio Lussu.” With 
such credentials it is obvious that this book cannot be lightly set aside. 
While the author disclaims any attempt to write the history of Fascism, he 
gives an account of its effect on the inner life of Italy, and describes the 
Duce as he sees and regards him. 


THE STORY OF THE BIBLE. By Sir Frederic Kenyon. (Murray, 
3s. 6d.) The author, who was director and chief librarian of the British 
Museum, 1909-1930, has given us a clever summary in readable form of the 
ever-increasing knowledge gained by scholars through the study of the 
ancient writings which have come down to us from the past, and also those 
which have been recently discovered. The book cannot but prove of great 
interest and value to the clergy and to divinity students. 


SONGS OF ZION. By Lionel James. (Murray, 7s. 6d.) The every- 
day Bible student will find much in this volume to edify and instruct. 
“It is an anthology for the plain man who loves the Psalms,” the author 
writes, ‘‘ but lacks perhaps the key to their full appreciation and enjoyment.” 

THE ENGLISH AT HOME. By Bill Brandt. (Batsford, 5s.) A 
fascinating series of photographs of typical scenes of English life. 

A REPORT ON TWO EXPERIMENTAL FIRE WALKS. By Harry 
Price. (University of London Council for Psychical Investigation. Bulletin 
II, 5s.) These experiments in fire walking establish the fact that the Indian 
(Kuda Bux) was twice successful without injury to his feet, while two 
volunteers, after two or three steps had blistered feet. An intriguing report 
with 20 full-page photographs. 
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